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Management  by  Objective  in  the  Air  Force  Tactical  Air  Command 

Telecommunication  Environment 
Thesis  directed  by  Professor  Robert  J.  Williams 

Maintaining  a  high  degree  of  readiness  is  a  critical  factor  in 
the  performance  of  the  Air  Force's  Tactical  Air  Command  (TAC) 
telecommunication  mission.  TAC's  telecommunication  is  contained  in 
its  Tactical  Air  Control  System  (TACS).  To  maintain  its  desired 
status  and  adequately  perform  its  mission,  TAC  must  have  a  system 
of  management  which  combines  the  sophistication  and  technology  of 
its  telecommunication  environment  with  the  intricacies  and  complexity 
of  human  interaction.  The  system  must  be  flexible,  priority-oriented, 
efficient  and  effective. 

The  purpose  of  this  thesis  is  to  provide  an  analysis  of  Management 
by  Objective  (MBO)  and  its  probable  application  as  a  management 
technique  in  TAC's  telecommunication  environment.  MBO  is  discussed 
in  detail  so  that  the  reader  will  have  a  sound  understanding  of  the 
concept.  The  analysis  effort  is  designed  to  examine  possible 
problems  related  to  implementation  and  operation  that  may  assist  in 
TAC's  application  of  MBO. 
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Using  TAC ' s  Tactical  Air  Control  System,  this  study  concludes 
that  MBO  is  an  effective  method  for  combining  the  TACS  telecommuni¬ 
cation  environment  and  demands  of  management. 

This  abstract  is  approved  as  to  form  and  content. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

We  live  today  in  a  highly  mechanized,  technical  society. 
Spacemen  are  visiting  the  moon,  airplanes  are  flying  at  four  times 
the  speed  of  sound,  electronic  computers  are  performing  calculations 
in  seconds  which  would  take  a  hundred  years  to  calculate  manually. 
Our  automobiles,  home  appliances,  and  electronic  systems  are  the 
result  of  a  revolutionary  era  of  technological  advancement.  But, 
in  this  great  society  of  ours,  some  aspect  of  this  progress  is 
creating  a  problem  for  managers. 

Today's  technology  has  advanced  to  a  more  complicated  and 
sophisticated  knowledge  base.  This  has  lead  to  the  development 
of  highly  proficient  technical  specialists  who  must  work  as  a  team 
to  develop  or  design  the  systems  or  products  to  meet  today's  complex 
technical,  economic,  legal  and  political  requirements.  Therefore, 
today's  telecommunication  manager  no  longer  has  the  luxury  or  the 
enjoyment  of  direct  participation  in  the  purely  technical  work. 

To  accomplish  his  mission,  he  must  depend  on  teams  of  specialists 
to  do  the  day  to  day  technical  work,  while  his  time  and  energies 
must  be  directed  toward  other  important  areas  such  as  administra¬ 
tive  management  duties.  Although  this  situation  exists  with  many 
of  today's  engineering/communication  managers,  it  is  a  serious, 
complicated  problem  for  the  Air  Force  telecommunication  manager. 
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Management  by  Objective  System 

The  management  technique  used  by  many  of  our  successful 
organizations  in  business  and  industry  is  Management  by  Objective 
(MBO).  The  concept  will  be  fully  developed  in  Chapters  2  and  3 
but  for  the  purpose  here,  MBO  is  defined  as  a  management  process 
whereby  the  supervisor  and  subordinate  set  goals  in  mutual 
perspective.  MBO,  as  a  system  of  management,  affects  all  levels 
of  management  within  an  organization.  The  following  list  of 
characteristics  show  what  effect  MBO  may  have  on  an  organization. 
It: 

Causes  a  re-examination  of  the  organization  mission. 

Stimulates  planning  in  determining  where  the  organization 
is  going. 

Forces  a  determination  of  key  result  areas  and  priorities. 

Generates  development  of  specific  objectives  and  action  plans 
describing  what,  when,  and  how. 

Insists  on  directing,  controlling,  reporting,  and  measuring 
final  results. 

Simply  stated,  MBO  prompts  management  in  steering  the  organization 
to  do  the  right  things — not  necessarily  only  doing  things  right. 

A  unit  may  perform  their  tasks  correctly  but  may  not  be  contri¬ 
buting  fully  to  the  total  organizational  effort. 

Basis  for  MBO  in  Air  Force  Telecommunication 

Air  Force  Manual  (AFM)  25-1  entitled  "USAF  Management  Process" 
provides  the  philosophy  and  policies  that  form  the  framework  of  the 
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Air  Force  Management  process.  Its  theme  is  that  good  management  is 
essential  to  maximum  effectiveness  in  performing  assigned  Air  Force 
missions . 


On  examination,  one  sees  that  the  stated  philosophy  and 
definition  of  Air  Force  management  contains  all  the  elements 
necessary  for  a  successful  program. 


1.2.  Air  Force  Management  Philosophy.  The  management 
philosophy  of  the  Air  Force,  evolved  from  years  of  systematic 
thinking  about  Air  Force  activities  and  their  management 
problems,  can  be  summarized  in  seven  tenets: 

a.  Management  is  an  inherent  responsibility  of  command. 

b.  Management  policy  must  assume  progressive  achievement 
of  overall  Air  Force  objectives. 

c.  The  greatest  effectiveness  possible  with  available 
resources  must  be  constantly  achieved. 

d.  Decentralization  of  operation  is  essential  to 
optimum  utilization. 

e.  Centralization  of  resource  control  is  essential  to 
optimum  utilization. 

f.  Maximum  effectiveness  can  be  achieved  only  if  people 
are  recognized  and  respected  as  individuals. 

g.  Confidence  in  the  Air  Force  must  be  maintained  by 
demonstrated  managerial  ability  and  individual  integrity  .  .  . 

2.1  Management  -  A  Means  to  an  End. 

a.  For  Air  Force  purposes,  management  may  be  defined 
as  the  process  of  organizing  and  using  resources  to  accomplish 
predetermined  objectives  .  .  .  the  effectiveness  of  an  . 

operation  is  the  extent  to  which  it  reaches  its  objectives. 


Objectives,  decentralization,  responsibility  of  command, 
respect  of  individual,  effectiveness — all  of  these  elements  are 
vital  parts  of  a  successful  management  by  objective  system.  The 
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point  here  is  that  the  Air  Force  has  the  foundation  necessary  for 
obtaining  the  best  possible  results  in  managing  its  personnel  and 
resources.  However,  stated  policies  when  not  organized  as  a  system 
of  management  are  very  ineffective  in  the  day  to  day  management  of 
the  complex  and  sophisticated  telecommunication  environment. 

Recent  world  developments  have  placed  heavy  demands  and 
responsibilities  upon  military  units.  As  a  result,  in  some  units 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  manager  to  receive  a  task  or  objective 
but  not  the  proper  resources,  personnel,  or  authority  for  its 
performance.  The  nature  and  mission  of  the  Air  Force  Tactical  Air 
Command  (TAC)  telecommunication  units  makes  them  especially  susceptible 
to  this  type  situation.  Combined  with  this  situation  are  problems  of 
critical  priorities,  limited  resources,  and  changing  environment. 

The  result  of  these  conditions  is  that  the  TAC  managers  are  being 
forced  to  "management  by  crisis." 

Take,  for  example,  a  radar  unit  within  TAC ' s  Tactical  Air 
Control  System  (TACS).  The  TACS  is  composed  of  facilities,  personnel, 
sensors,  and  communications  through  which  the  Air  Force  Component 
Commander  plans,  directs,  controls,  and  coordinates  available  resources 
to  conduct  tactical  air  operations.  TACS  is  a  light  weight,  mobile 
system  designed  to  be  capable  of  rapid  deployment  for  use  in  any 
land  area  throughout  the  world  in  accordance  with  the  mobility  require¬ 
ments  of  tactical  operations.  The  equipment  is  capable  of  being 
transported  by  land,  sea,  or  air  in  a  light-weight  modular  configura¬ 


tion  that  will  permit  mission  achievement  during  various  stages  of 
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deployment  in  areas  where  access  cannot  be  provided  directly  by 

2 

truck  or  fixed  wing  aircraft. 

One  of  the  smaller  radar  units  within  TACS  is  the  Forward  Air 
Control  Post  (FACP).  It  is  a  highly  mobile  radar  element  which 
is  subordinate  to  a  large  radar  unit.  An  FACP  is  normally  deployed 
into  forward  areas  to  provide  positive  control  of  offensive  air 
operations,  early  warning,  and  gap  filler  service.  These  units  are 
highly  mobile  with  a  compact  design  for  rapid  deployment.^ 

Figure  1-1  shows  a  basic  block  diagram  of  TACS  with  an  FACP.  There 
are  eight  of  these  FACP's  deployed  throughout  the  United  States. 

Each  unit,  to  a  certain  degree,  is  self  sustaining. 

When  an  FACP  is  deployed  with  its  AN/TRC-97A  Tropospheric 

Scatter  Radio  Set,  then  it  will  be  the  unit's  primary  ground-to- 

ground  communication  media.  The  TRC-97A,  which  is  a  solid  state 

radio  terminal,  provides  line  of  sight,  obstacle  differentiation 

or  troposcatter  modes  of  operation.  Operating  in  the  4. 4-5.0  GHz, 

it  provides  full  duplex,  multi-channel  voice,  data  or  teletype 

4 

communication  over  ranges  of  from  one  to  one  hundred  miles. 

Admittedly,  it  is  sound  management  logic  to  expect  units  to 
maintain  a  state  of  readiness  or  proficiency  by  training  on  their 
respective  equipment.  However,  with  TAC's  FACP  TRC-97A,  there  are 
ample  ■•egulations ,  directives,  and  reports  outlining  why,  who, 
and  how  much  training  is  required  on  the  set.  Unfortunately,  no 
one  has  addressed  the  point  of  "how  to"  train.  This  problem  becomes 
acute  when  one  realizes  point-to-point  ground  communication  can  only 
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gure  1-1.  FACP  Interfaces 


be  accomplished  with  two  TRC-97A  sets.  Yet,  each  FACP  has  only  one 
set  assigned  and  the  units  are  located  geographically  beyond  the 
TRC-97A  operating  range.  Therefore,  training  can  be  done  only  when 
one  unit  deploys  its  set  to  within  range  of  another  unit's  set. 

Since  higher  echelons  have  not  provided  a  system  or  approach  which 
unites  all  managers  to  common  goals,  it  is  difficult  at  lower  levels 
to  determine  when,  where,  or  with  whom  a  unit  should  deploy. 

Another  aspect  of  this  problem  is  the  nature  of  the  equipment. 

A  manager  considering  deployment  must  contend  not  only  with  atmos¬ 
pheric  conditions  but  also  the  normal  unscheduled  malfunctions  that 
develop  when  using  sophisticated  and  complex  electronic  equipment. 

Further  complications  are  encountered  in  the  resource  (personnel, 
material)  allocation.  Units  are  only  authorized  the  resources 
necessary  for  wartime  deployed  situations.  However,  greater  resources 
are  required  to  perform  the  training  mission  because  a  unit  is  only 
deploying  a  single  element  and  usually  to  an  uncontrolled  non-military 
communi ty . 

The  TRC-S7A  situation  is  far  from  unique  in  the  TAC  telecommuni¬ 
cation  environment.  It  is  merely  representative  of  the  type  conditions 
created  where  units  have  complex  equipment  with  a  changing  environment 
and  high  priorities.  Although  these  conditions  by  themselves  are 
manageable,  combined  with  the  lack  of  a  unified  management  system 
they  become  breeding  grounds  for  poor  management  techniques. 
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Objective  of  the  Report 

This  study  is  limited  to  an  analysis  of  MBO  in  the  Air  Force 
Tactical  Air  Command  (TAC)  telecommunication  environment.  The 
prospect  is  evaluated  by  contrasting  MBO  in  a  static  Air  Training 
Command  (ATC)  situation  with  the  flexible  TAC  environment.  The 
objective  of  this  approach  is  to  develop  answers  for  the  following 
questions.  Is  MBO  a  possible  management  tool  for  TAC  telecommuni¬ 
cation/radar  units?  What  are  the  implementation  problems?  What 
does  it  take  to  sustain  an  active  program?  Because  the  analysis 
is  applied  to  a  peacetime  environment,  it  will  examine  the  feasibi¬ 
lity  of  improving  TAC 1 s  effectiveness  under  these  circumstances. 
However,  this  improved  effectiveness  will  increase  TAC  operational 
readiness  ability  in  meeting  any  contingency. 

Chapter  II  provides  a  review  of  some  MBO  concepts.  Chapter 
III  will  outline,  by  example,  how  MBO  is  applied  within  an  Air 
Force  ATC  unit.  Chapter  IV  will  cover  concepts,  implementation, 
benefits,  problems,  and  disadvantages  of  MBO  in  a  TAC  unit,  based 
upon  the  analysis  and  the  author's  personal  experience  within  this 
environment.  Chapter  V  will  present  conclusions  with  recommendations 
for  present  and  future  consideration. 


CHAPTER  I  FOOTNOTES 
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CHAPTER  II 


REVIEW  OF  MBO  CONCEPT 

Background 

During  World  War  II,  a  study  was  performed  on  the  buying 
habits  of  housewives  in  the  United  States.  After  an  evaluation  of 
their  motives  and  desires  for  purchasing  various  items  for  their 
"budget,"  it  was  found  that  housewives  actually  planned  how  they 
were  going  to  spend  their  limited  resources.  Then  they  would 
purchase  the  goods  which  they  felt  were  necessary.  During  this 
process  they  also  carefully  plotted  how  they  were  going  to 
allocate  their  income,  time,  and  other  resources.  This  approach 
was  identified  as  "buying  by  objectives."  Later,  the  popularization 
of  the  phrase  Management  by  Objective  (MBO)  began  when  it  was  found 
that  managers,  as  they  conduct  their  managerial  responsibilities 
within  organizations,  do  essentially  the  same  thing  as  the  shopping 
housev/ives . 

Peter  Drucker  was  probably  the  first  author  and  educator 
to  specifically  refer  to  the  subject  as  "Management  by  Objective." 

In  1954  he  wrote, 

What  the  business  enterprise  needs  is  a  principle  of 
management  that  will  give  full  scope  to  individual  strength 
and  responsibility  and  at  the  same  time  give  common  direc¬ 
tion  of  vision  and  effort,  establish  teamwork,  and  harmonize 
the  goals  of  the  individual  with  the  common  weal.  The  only 
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principle  that  can  do  this  is  Management  by  Objectives 
and  self-control . 1 

Also,  General  Electric  in  its  reorganization  plan  of  1954 
introduced  the  elements  of  MBO.  The  company  pointed  out  at  that 
time : 


Decentralization  of  managerial  decision-making  requires 
that  objective  goals  and  objective  measurements  of  progress 
toward  these  goals  be  substituted  for  subjective  appraisal 
and  personal  supervision.  Through  a  program  of  objective 
measurements,  managers  will  be  equipped  to  focus  attention 
on  the  relevant,  the  trends,  and  on  the  future.  To  the 
extent,  therefore,  that  we  are  able  to  develop  sound, 
objective  measurements  of  business  performance,  our  philo¬ 
sophy  of  decentralizing  authority  and  responsibility  will 
be  rendered  more  effective.2 


Numerous  authors  and  educators  followed  these  earlier  leads. 
For  example,  Douglas  McGregor,  in  1957,  made  a  strong  plea  for 
appraising  on  the  basis  of  present  objectives.  In  his  paper  he 
criticized  systems  which  required  the  manager  to  pass  judgment  on 
the  personal  worth  of  subordinates,  thereby  "playing  God."^ 

In  1961,  Edward  Schleh  suggested,  in  his  book  Management  by 
Result,  that  "management  objectives  state  the  specific  accomplish¬ 
ment  expected  of  each  individual  in  a  specific  period  of  time  so 
that  the  work  of  the  whole  management  group  is  soundly  blended  at  a 
particular  moment  of  time."  He  also  said  that  "Objectives  should 
be  set  for  personnel  all  the  way  down  to  each  foreman  and  salesman 

and,  in  addition,  to  staff  people  such  as  accountants,  industrial 
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engineers,  chemists,  etc." 


Dr.  George  Odiorre  published  a  book  entitled  Management 
by  Objectives  which  has  received  wide  distribution  among  managerial 
personnel  throughout  this  country.  Odiorne's  book  can  be  referred 
to  as  an  operational  approach  to  describing  how  MBO  works  in  an 
organization . 

There  is  an  almost  endless  list  of  other  authors  and  writers 
who  have  contributed  to  the  MBO  literature.  Therefore,  singling 
out  the  basic  contributions  of  Drucker,  G.E.,  McGregor,  Schleh,  and 
Odiorne  may  be  unfair  to  their  many  predecessors  and  successors. 
However,  these  writers  were  identified  because  their  work  has  been 
the  foundation  from  which  others  have  either  developed  or  refined 
their  ideals. 

Def inition 

The  greatest  challenge  to  any  manager  is  the  requirement  to 
coordinate,  integrate,  and  direct  human  effort,  resources,  and 
facilities  toward  achieving  common  goals  while  avoiding  discord  and 
common  disasters.  Although  telecommunication  managers  have  attempted 
various  approaches  at  meeting  this  challenge,  each  attempt,  because 
of  the  industry's  rapidly  changing  technology  and  product  complexity, 
has  produced  limited  success.  However,  with  MBO,  there  appears  to 
be  a  system  whose  design  is  aligned  with  the  problems  and  nature 
of  the  telecommunication  industry.^ 
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There  are  almost  as  many  definitions  of  MBO  as  there  are 
writers,  practitioners,  and  theoreticians  who  have  concerned 
themselves  with  the  subject. 


It  is  defined  by  Dale  McConkey  as: 


MBO  is  a  systems  approach  to  managing  an  organization — 
any  organization.  It  is  not  a  technique,  or  just  another 
program,  or  a  narrow  area  of  the  process  of  managing.  Above 
all,  it  goes  far  beyond  mere  budgeting,  even  though  it  does 
encompass  budgets  in  one  form  or  another. 

First,  those  accountable  for  directing  the  organization 
determines  where  they  want  to  take  the  organization  or  what 
they  want  it  to  achieve  during  a  particular  period  (estab¬ 
lishing  the  overall  objectives  and  priorities). 

Second,  all  key  managerial,  professional,  and  administra¬ 
tive  personnel  are  required,  permitted,  and  encouraged  to 
contribute  their  maximum  efforts  to  achieving  the  overall 
objectives. 

Third,  the  planned  achievement  (results)  for  all  key 
personnel  is  blended  and  balanced  to  promote  and  realize 
the  greater  total  results  for  the  organization  as  a  whole. 

Fourth,  a  control  mechanism  is  established  to  monitor 
progress  compared  to  objectives  and  feed  the  results  back 
to  those  accountable  at  all  levels.® 


Another  writer,  George  5.  Odiorne,  describes  MBO  in  his  book 

Management  by  Objective  simply  as  "a  system  of  management  whereby  the 

superior  and  the  subordinate  jointly  identify  objectives,  define 

individual  major  areas  of  responsibility  in  terms  of  results 

expected,  and  use  these  objectives  and  expected  results  as  guides 

for  operating  the  unit  and  assessing  the  contribution  of  each  of 
7 


its  members." 
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Additional  definitions  are  provided  by  executives  who  are 
already  practicing  MBO. 


James  0.  Wright,  President  of  Federal-Mogul  Corporation, 
explains  MBO  as: 


First,  decide  what  the  broad  objectives  of  the  company 
should  be.  These  are  the  strategic  goals.  They  involve 
such  basic  questions  of  policy  as:  What  profit  return 
should  be  aimed  for?  How  big  do  we  want  to  become?  What 
products  should  we  sell?  In  what  markets? 

Next  develop  operating  plans  in  each  functional  area  as 
the  means  of  reaching  the  broad  objectives.  This  involves 
determining  what  plants  to  build,  and  where,  and  how; 
where  the  money  is  to  come  from,  and  what  kind;  how  the  market 
will  be  reached;  and  what  R&D  effort  will  be  required — all 
this,  of  course,  being  spelled  out  in  detail.  Full  con¬ 
sideration,  too,  should  be  given  to  planning  the  development 
of  people  who  will  have  the  needed  managerial  and  technical 
skills . 

Then  all  members  of  management  down  through  first-line 
supervision  should  be  acquainted  with  what's  expected  of 
them  in  carrying  out  the  plans... 

Finally,  use  the  coach-and-counsel  method  in  helping  g 
subordinates  plan  their  part  as  the  plan  goes  into  action. 


Another  definition  given  by  Arch  Patton  of  McKinsey  and 
Company: 


Companies  that  have  explored  ways  and  means  of  providing 
specific  goals  for  their  executives  have  tended  to  adopt  an 
approach  designed  to  integrate  the  short-term  goals  of 
individual  executives  with  company  objectives.  In  its 
simplest  form,  this  goal-setting  effort  involves  three  key 
steps : 


1.  Developing  long-  and  short-term  company  or  division 
goals,  both  tangible  and  intangible. 

2.  Assigning  specific  responsibility  to  functional 
executives  between  superior  and  subordinate. 
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3.  Reviewing  results  at  the  years'  end,  giving  adequate 
weight  to  the  difficulty  of  accomplishments  and  preserving 
a  reasonable  balance  between  tangible  and  intangible  goals. 

Finally,  Harlow  H.  Curtice,  then-president  of  General 
Motors  provides  the  following  definition  of  MBO: 

It  is  really  an  attitude  of  mind.  It  might  be  defined 
as  bringing  the  research  point  of  view  to  bear  on  all 
phases  of  the  business.  This  involves,  first,  assembling 
all  the  facts;  second,  analysis  of  where  the  facts  appear 
to  point;  and  third,  courage  to  follow  the  trail  indicated^ 
even  if  it  leads  into  unfamiliar  and  unexplored  territory. 

Thus,  the  definitions  run  the  gamut  from  a  few  simple  senten¬ 
ces  to  several  sophisticated  paragraphs. 

Although  there  may  be  many  definitions  for  MBO,  they  all  contain 
the  same  fundamental  strategy.  Basically,  they  describe  MBO  as 
the  process  of  deciding  where  it  is  you  want  to  go  (the  goal/ 
objective)  and  then  finding  some  way  to  reach  the  goal.  Part  of 
the  definitions  also  include  some  way  of  quantitatively  defining 
the  target,  so  that  it  can  be  measured  when  it  is  reached. 

From  its  definitions,  Management  by  Objective  has  given  the 
basis  why  it  is  considered  by  many  as  an  effective  management 
technique . 


Basic  Elements 

As  a  management  technique,  MBO  contains  four’  basic  elements: 
objectives,  time  strategy,  total  management,  and  individual  motiva- 

i 


t  ion . 
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Objective 

This  element  covers  the  events  or  accomplishments  which  are 
planned  and  expected  to  happen.  They  may  be  classified  as  jobs  or 
organizational  results  which  a  unit  is  working  towards.  For  example 

-  To  achieve  an  antenna  on-the-air  rate  of  98%  is  an  example 
of  an  operational  objective  for  a  radar  unit. 

-  To  reduce  civilian  employee  absenteeism  from  15  to  7  per¬ 
cent  is  an  example  of  a  personnel  management  objective  for  a 
government  agency. 


Time  Strategy 

Time  strategy  refers  to  the  schedule  for  combining  the 
activities  and  operations  of  each  manager  so  that  long-  and  short- 
range  results  may  be  achieved.  It  is  based  on  the  ideal  that  by 
coordinating  resources  with  the  calendar,  then  each  manager  will 
know  when  to  propose,  act,  and  accomplish  at  the  desired  time.  For 
example : 

-  Achieving  a  12  percent  reduction  in  operating  expense 
within  the  next  two  operating  quarters  by  all  electronics  sections 
is  an  example  of  a  schedule  for  coordinating  and  collecting  the 
contribution  of  each  manager. 

-  Completing  winterization  of  all  self-propelled  vehicles, 
MA35A1 ,  within  the  next  three  months  by  all  FACP  (is  another 


example  of  time  strategy). 
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Total  Management 

This  element  is  the  foundation  of  the  MBO  concept.  It 
refers  to  the  formalized  effort  to  involve  and  coordinate  the 
actions  or  activities  of  each  manager  toward  a  common  goal.  For 
example : 


-  An  FACP  needs  an  internal  management  system  to  coordinate 
radar,  tropo,  radio,  power  equipment,  vehicle,  teletype,  technicians, 
operators,  administrative  and  supply  personnel. 

-  TAGS  (Figure  2-1)  requires  a  similar  management  system  to 
utilize  and  coordinate  to  the  fullest  extent  the  contributions  of 
Control  Reporting  Center  (CRC),  Control  Reporting  Post  (CPR),  Direct 
Air  Support  Center  ( DASC ) ,  Forward  Air  Control  Post  (FACP),  Tactical 
Air  Control  Post  (TACP)  units. 

Individual  Motivation 

Individual  motivation  identifies  the  aspect  of  personal 
involvement  in  the  objective-setting  process  and  in  the  desire  or 
willingness  to  achieve.  The  strategy  of  this  element  is  that  with 
individual  commitments  and  subsequent  accomplishment,  a  higher 
degree  of  satisfaction  is  attained.  For  example: 

-  A  unit  maintenance  manager  is  highly  motivated  when  allowed 
to  participate  in  all  aspects  of  his  unit's  operations — operations 
such  as  maintenance,  deployment,  mobility  operation,  and  adminis¬ 


tration  . 


FACP  FACP  TACPs 
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-  A  radar  maintenance  supervisor  is  motivated  when  allowed  to 
participate  in  the  many  aspects  of  the  total  radar  environment  such 
as  maintenance,  new  equipment  acquisition,  training,  quality  control, 
and  equipment  performance  analysis.^ 

These  elements  form  the  basis  for  four  fundamental  principles 
of  operation  of  MBO.  These  principles  are: 

1.  Unity  of  managerial  action  is  more  likely  to  occur  when 
there  is  pursuit  of  a  common  objective. 

2.  The  greater  the  focus  and  concentration  on  results  one 
wants  to  achieve  on  a  time  scale,  the  greater  the  likelihood  of 
achieving  them. 

3.  The  greater  the  participation  in  setting  meaningful  work 
with  an  accountability  for  a  result,  the  greater  the  motivation  for 
completing  it. 

4.  Progress  can  only  be  measured  in  terms  of  what  one  is 
trying  to  make  progress  toward.12 

Operation 

There  are  five  functions  in  the  operation  of  the  MBO  process. 
Operationally,  each  function  is  viewed  as  a  phase  carried  out  in  a 
sequence  of  steps  to  be  taken  in  a  certain  order.  Examples  of  these 
phases  will  be  provided  in  Chapters  III  and  IV.  The  following  five 
main  phases  are  sequentially  related  to  give  the  MBO  process  a 
start  to  finish  cycle: 

1.  Planning 

2.  Setting  the  objective 

3.  Performing 

4.  Controlling 


S.  Evaluation 
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Because  the  operational  process  of  MBO  is  sequential, 

13 

repetitive  cycles  can  be  generated  making  the  process  unending. 

Phase  1.  Planning 

This  phase  should  start  at  the  highest  level  of  management 
within  an  organization.  It  involves  deciding  where  you  want  to  go 
and  what  will  be  the  basic  goals  for  accomplishing  work.  Earlier 
steps  begin  with  an  examination  of  the  organization  as  it  is  now 
constituted.  Later  steps  involve  a  deliberate  and  systematic 
identification  of  results  needed  by  the  unit  for  its  survival, 
growth,  improvement,  or  problem  solution.  A  manager  should  allow 
this  function  extra  time,  analysis,  and  attention,  since  it  is  at 
this  point  that  side  tracking  or  incorrect  direction  can  be  noted, 
stopped,  or  corrected.14 

Phase  2.  Setting  The  Objectives 

During  this  phase,  decisions  are  made  about  how  you  are 

going  to  marshall  the  human,  physical,  and  other  resources  necessary 

to  accomplish  the  task  or  objective.  By  uniting  the  management  team 

and  its  resources  in  a  form  of  participation  until  a  formal  statement 

of  objective  is  developed,  this  phase  relates  the  resources  to  the 

involvement  of  those  expected  to  deliver  the  results.  The  success 

of  this  approach  is  based  on  the  ideal  that,  if  you  want  to  get 

maximum  results  from  people,  get  them  involved  and  accountable  for 
15 
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these  results. 


Phase  3.  Performing 

There  are  two  key  steps  in  this  phase.  First,  the  statements 
developed  in  Phase  2  are  validated  by  translating  them  into  a  state¬ 
ment  of  commitment.  This  validation  procedure  will  assure  that  the 
resources,  facilities,  materials,  methods,  people,  and  management 
are  ready  and  willing  to  reach  a  desired  goal.  Later  in  this  step, 
job  plans  and  activities,  needed  for  accomplishment  of  the  commit¬ 
ment,  are  developed.  The  second  step  is  the  actual  performance  of 
the  objectives.  Developed  plans  and  activities  are  initiated.  It 

is  during  this  phase  that  some  objectives  may  be  discarded  as 
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unattainable  or  unworthy. 

Phase  4.  Controlling 

This  phase  insures  that  responsibilities  are  carried  out 
in  accordance  with  the  desired  plan.  It  is  this  function  for  which 
a  manager  will  be  directly  accountable.  Although  the  controlling 
phase  may  sense  deviations  of  actual  from  expected  progress,  it  is 
the  next  phase  which  gives  the  management  team  the  best  appraisal 
of  their  present  position  relative  to  where  they  are  going. 

Phase  5.  Evaluation 

The  evaluation  phase,  which  is  the  final  step  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  process,  is  based  on  the  ideal  that  progress  can  only  be 
measured  in  terms  of  what  one  is  trying  to  make  progress  toward. 

It  involves  looking  over  the  work  that  has  been  done  and  determining 


whether  it  meets  the  basic  objectives,  standards,  and  criteria  set 


for^h  in  the  original  plan.  To  give  the  management  team  an  idea  of 

their  present  position  in  relation  to  where  they  are  going,  techniques 

of  feedback  (measurement  of  past  progress)  and  feed  forward  (measure- 
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ment  ot  expected  future  progress)  may  be  used. 

Although  these  phases  have  briefly  outlined  the  basic 
operating  functions  of  the  MBO  process,  there  is  another  factor 
which  affects  the  overall  operation.  This  factor,  time  schedule, 
is  what  makes  MBO  an  effective  and  efficient  management  tool.  It  is 
based  on  the  principle  that  plans  without  an  expected  completion 
period  are  dreams.  Basically,  a  time  schedule  encourages  an  organi¬ 
zation  using  MBO  to  not  only  get  results  but  also  within  the 
desired  time  frame. 


In  summary,  the  operation  of  MBO  may  be  compared  with  playing 
a  football  game. 

The  football  goal  posts  are  in  clear  view  of  the  individual 
players.  This  is  analogous  to  the  organization's  objectives. 
The  field  is  marked  in  yards  so  a  player  can  gauge  whether  he 
is  making  progress  toward  these  goal  posts.  This  is  analogous 
to  a  breakdown  of  the  organization's  objectives  to  milestones 
of  progress.  The  offensive  team  as  they  huddle  and  decide  on 
a  tactic  for  yardage  is  analogous  to  management's  planning 
work  activities  and  job  actions  to  accomplish  objectives. 

The  actual  carrying  of  the  ball  and  the  teamwork  necessary  is 
analogous  to  the  implementation  and  performance  of  work. 

The  defensive  team's  opposing  and  frustrating  the  yardage 
to  be  gained  is  analogous  to  the  constraints  within  and 
without  an  organization.  Finally,  the  game  goes  by  the 
tick  of  the  clock.  Just  as  there  are  only  so  many  minutes 
to  play,  there  is  only  so  much  time  for  the  organization  to 
get  results. 
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System 

The  greatest  aspect  of  MBO  is  not  its  ability  to  set  or  meet 

objectives  but  its  systems  approach  to  management.  By  definition, 

"a  system  is  a  purposeful,  organized  interrelationship  of  components 

in  which  the  performance  of  the  whole  exceeds  the  individual  outputs 
20 

of  all  the  parts." 

In  management  a  systems  approach  is  used  to  enable  the  manager 
to  develop  a  "model"  where  he  can  better  visualize  his  organization. 
The  model,  being  a  representation  of  reality,  helps  the  manager  to 
see  the  whole,  the  parts,  and  their  interrelationships.  By  empha¬ 
sizing  the  way  in  which  subsystems  interrelate  in  contributing  to 
total  system  objectives,  a  model  also  forms  a  framework  for  decision 

making.  In  essence,  without  this  mentally  constructed  model  of  his 
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organization,  a  manager  may  not  be  able  to  make  sound  decisions. 

The  nature  of  the  MBO  system  becomes  clear  when  the  phases 

are  viewed  as  a  combination  of  actions  (or  components)  that  act  as 

a  whole,  thereby  causing  something  to  happen.  The  components  of 

an  electric  doorbell  and  its  operation  provides  a  good  example  of 

a  similar  type  system.  "The  components  in  this  case  are  a  power 

supply  (electricity),  a  conducting  medium  (electrical  wire),  a 

triggering  mechanism  (the  button),  and  an  action  vehicle  (the 
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bell  mechanism)."  If  all  four  components  are  present  and  perform¬ 
ing  their  proper  roles,  then  the  desired  results,  the  ringing  of 
the  bell,  occurs.  In  the  case  of  MBO,  the  system  comprises  planning, 
setting  the  objectives,  performing,  controlling,  and  evaluation. 


The  absence  or  poor  performance  of  any  one  of  these  functions 
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will  make  the  system  ineffective. 

In  summary,  the  framework  provided  by  the  MBO  systems 
approach  gives  the  manager  a  conceptual  handle  with  which  he  can 
grasp  the  complexities  of  the  job  of  managing.  This  approach 
focuses  on  viewing  the  organization  as  a  totality  while  also 
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seeing  the  parts  of  the  system  and  their  interrelationships. 

Application 

Previous  sections  have  identified  the  history,  definition, 
system,  elements,  and  operation  of  MBO  systems.  The  rationale  of 
this  section  is  to  provide  thoughts  about  the  application  of  MBO. 

The  where,  what,  and  when  to  apply  an  MBO  program  can  best 
be  determined  by  why  it's  being  adopted.  Although  a  variety  of 
reasons  are  identified  when  an  organization  adopts  MBO,  they  can 
generally  be  grouped  into  four  broad  categories. 

1.  The  increasing  demand  for  greater  accountability 

2.  The  demand  for  a  greater  voice  by  managers 

3.  The  increasing  rate  of  change 

4.  The  increasing  degree  of  complexity 

Demand  for  Accountability 

Throughout  all  types  and  levels  of  organizations,  there  has 
been  a  marked  increase  in  the  demand  for  accountability  on  the  part 


of  management.  Managers  are  being  required  more  often  to  justify 


the  effectiveness  or  reasons  for  their  decisions.  Supervisors  are 
expected  to  achieve  meaningful,  worthwhile  goals.  Department  heads 
are  being  required  to  document  the  reason  for  their  existence. 

An  MBO  program  is  ideal  for  this  increasing  demand  for 
accountability  and  the  challenge  it  poses.  First,  MBO  aligns  the 
efforts  of  all  managers  to  achieve  goals  that  have  been  agreed  upcn. 
This  approach  encourages  an  organization  to  concentrate  on  important 
matters  rather  than  getting  bogged  down  with  "busy  work." 

Secondly,  MBO  provides  an  organization  with  concrete  means 
for  documenting  the  progress,  success,  or  contributions  it  has  made. 

Demand  for  Greater  Voice 

Some  organizations  in  their  rush  to  define  and  treat  the 
workers'  problems  are  all  but  overlooking  the  plight  of  its  super¬ 
visors.  Although  indicators  such  as  turnover,  absenteeism,  apathy, 
lack  of  decision  making  opportunities,  and  a  lessening  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  individuality  are  used  to  gauge  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem  among  workers,  they  are  equally  appropriate  when  evaluating 
the  supervisor's  situation.  Recent  studies  and  cases  indicate  that 
there  is  a  potentially  dangerous  and  costly  excess  of  unrest  and 
disenchantment  among  supervisory  personnel.  An  HEW  report,  while 
evaluating  managers  seeking  a  mid-career  change,  documented  this 
development.  The  report  states: 
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Characteristically ,  middle  managers  perceive  that  they 
lack  influence  on  organization  decision  making,  yet  they 
must  implement  company  policy — and  often  without  sufficient 
authority  or  resources  to  effectively  carry  it  out.^® 

Again  MBO  with  its  systems  approach  has  the  built-in  vehicle 
and  latitude  for  giving  the  supervisor  a  major  voice  in  determining 
both  his  day-to-day  and  future  actions. 

Increasing  Rate  of  Change 

As  cited  in  the  Introduction,  the  rate  of  change  in  the  world, 
environment,  and  technology  can  create  vast  problems  for  today's 
manager.  In  some  industries  this  rate  of  change  is  increasing 
geometrically.  What  was  new  yesterday  will  be  old  tomorrow. 

Given  this  rate  of  change,  no  one  person,  department,  or  organi¬ 
zation  can  successfully  cope.  Unless  they  employ  a  system  design 
for  this  condition.  MBO,  by  providing  a  system  of  flexible  manage¬ 
ment,  can  best  deal  with  the  rapidly  changing  technological 
requirements  of  today's  organization.  The  dynamics  of  the  MBO 
system  and  the  fact  that  it  is  designed  for  continuous  monitoring, 
reviewing,  and  the  performance  towards  goals  helps  MBO  provide 
a  flexible  way  of  managing  change  as  it  occurs  within  the  organi¬ 
zation  and  the  environment.  The  utilization  of  a  system  that 

addresses  itself  to  change  is  an  excellent  way  of  coping  with 
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change . 


Increasing  Complexity 

Although  there  is  a  relation  between  this  problem  and  rate 


of  change,  for  management  analysis  they  are  identified  as  separate 
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problems.  Basically,  this  category  recognizes  the  fact  that  the 
job  of  managing  has  become  so  complex  that  "management  by  the  seat 
of  the  pants"  does  not  work.  Today's  supervisors  are  dealing  with 
technological  changes  and  complexities  that  demand  computer-like 
decisions  and  priorities. 

Once  more,  one  of  the  best  ways  to  cope  with  this  type  of 

problem  is  a  management  system  that  not  only  helps  order  priorities 
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but  also  gets  all  managers  involved  in  helping  with  the  problem. 

Another  aspect  in  understanding  the  application  of  MBO  is 
the  recognition  of  what  MBO  is  not  intended  to  be  or  do.  \  list 
of  these  intentions  would  be  quite  lengthy;  however,  a  few  are 
listed  below  to  give  their  characteristic  theme. 

MBO  is  not  intended  to  be:  a  solution  to  all  management 
problems;  a  paper  mill  of  reports  or  forms;  just  an  objective-setting 
process;  an  activity  trap;  a  "bible:"  a  complex  scientific  formula; 
only  a  personnel  evaluation  tool;  another  headache  for  managers; 
rigid  and  non-f lexible ;  an  instant  success. 

In  summary,  MBO  is  applicable  in  a  variety  of  conditions  or 
problems.  However,  managers  must  not  expect  MBO  to  be  a  cure-all, 
but  merely  a  tool  available  to  make  their  job  easier  and  more 
effective.  Yet,  to  be  effective,  a  tool  must  be  applied  or  used 
only  for  what  it  was  designed. 
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CHAPTER  III 


A  MBO  MODEL 


Development 


Although  the  use  of  management  by  objective  has  increased,  a 
proper  method  of  adoption  is  still  a  major  problem  with  most  com¬ 
panies.  Vial  ter  Wikstrom  of  The  Conference  Board,  in  a  recent 
research  report,  identifies  a  fundamental  approach  technique.  He 
states : 


Some  organisations  have  adopted  MBO  as  a  basic  management 
philosophy  and  have  followed  the  principles  wherever  they 
might  lead.  They  led  to  changes  in  job  assignments  and 
reporting  relationships,  changes  in  the  ways  in  which  decisions 
are  taken,  and  in  the  men  who  are  involved  in  the  decision 
process,  changes  in  the  availability  of  information  throughout 
the  structure,  and  changes  ±n  the  spirit  of  the  employee  group 
at  all  levels.  This  approach  to  MBO  has  proven  to  be  fantas¬ 
tically  difficult,  time  consuming,  frustrating,  .  .  .  and 

valuable.  The  firms  that  have  followed  this  approach  are 
the  ones  that  claim  to  see  the  results  in  improved  performance 
by  individuals,  departments,  divisions,  and  the  total 
organizations . 


In  this  chapter,  I  will  use  the  Lowry  Technical  Training 
Center  (LTTC)  as  a  model  to  examine  the  development  and  organization 
of  a  successful  MBO  program. 


LTTC  is  one  of  several  technical  training  centers  operating 
in  the  Air  Force's  Air  Training  Command  (ATC).  As  outlined  by  Air 
Force  Regulation  23-6,  the  mission  and  responsibilities  of  ATC  are: 
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Recruits  and  selects  officers,  officer  trainees,  and 
airmen  for  the  Air  Force  as  authorized 

b.  Provides  for: 

(1)  Airman  basic  military  training. 

(2)  Officer  military  training  (other  than  the  Air 
Force  ROTC  program  and  the  Air  Force  Academy) . 

(3)  Initial  training  for  direct  appointee  officers. 

(4)  Technical  training  leading  to  qualification  in 
Air  Force  specialties. 

(5)  Advanced,  lateral,  and  supplemental  training 
as  directed. 

(6)  Field  training. 

(7)  On-the-job  training  advisory  service. 

(17)  Any  other  training  which  may  be  directed  by 
the  Chief  of  Staff,  HQ  USAF.2 

ATC,  the  largest  training-education  system  in  the  free  world, 
is  headquartered  at  Randolph  AFB,  Texas.  It  manages  14  bases  in 
eight  states,  and  85  field  training  detachments  (FTDs)  and  opera¬ 
ting  locations  (OLs)  throughout  the  world.  In  1977  instructors, 
assigned  to  ATC  conducted  nearly  2,600  courses  for  approximately 
152,000  personnel.  An  additional  700  courses  were  administered  to 
around  126,000  students  by  ATCs  FTDs  and  OLs.  In  summary,  ATCs 
mission,  of  training,  makes  it  responsible  either  directly  or 
indirectly  for  all  AF  training.  Figure  3-1  shows  units  assigned 
to  ATC.3 


Although  a  training  mission  is  viewed  by  some  as  a  nonessentia 
job,  I  believe  General  Twining,  when  Chief  of  Staff  USAF,  put  ATCs 
mission  in  its  proper  perspective.  He  stated: 


Hot  a  single  item  of  our  new  shiny  new  machinery  of 
defense  is  worth  two  cents  without  sufficiently  trained  and 
experienced  men  to  make  it  go  at  the  instant  we  need  it.  As 


AIR  TRAINING  COMMAND 

Hu<t<U|uailers.  Randolph  At-U.  Tc-a 


figure  '3-1.  Air  Training  Command 


always,  throughout  human  history,  behind  every  product  of 
man's  genius  stands  the  individual  men  who  will  either  use 
it  or  fail  to  use  it  successfully. 


Machines  are  only  an  extension  of  man's  powers  and 
those  powers  must  be  just  as  highly  developed  as  the  machines. 
The  next  time  you  see  or  hear  a  new  model  jet  sweep  across  the 
sky,  think  also  of  the  newly  trained  man  in  it  and  the 
specially  trained  men  behind  it.  The  man  must  be  the  master 
of  the  machine.  Everything  depends  on  him.^ 


Lowry  Technical  Training  Centers1  mission  and  responsibilities 
in  support  of  ATC  performance  of  the  Air  Force  training  mission  is 
outlined  in  Air  Training  Command  Regulation  (ATCR  )23-26 : 


2.  Mission: 

a.  Provide  individual  military  and  technical  training 
for  officers  and  airmen  of  the  Air  Force,  Air  Force  Reserve, 
air  National  Guard,  Air  Force  civilian  employees,  allied 
students,  and  other  Department  of  Defense  agencies. 

b.  Prepare  USAF  extension  and  career  development  courses, 
specialty  training  standards,  USAF  and  ATC  training  manuals, 
job  education  training  packages,  and  air  base  disaster 
training  programs  .  .  . 

c.  Manage  the  Armed  Forces  Air  Intelligence  Training 
Center  and  conduct  air  intelligence  training  programs  and 
courses  assigned  to  the  Air  Force  as  common  to  air  intelli¬ 
gence  training. 

d.  Manage  the  Interservice  Nuclear  Weapons  School  and 
conduct  joint  service  nuclear  courses  in  accordance  with 
AFR  50-18. 


i.  Complete  special  assignments  directed  by  the  Commander, 

ATC. 

With  this  mission  in  mind,  LTTC  commander  and  supervisors 
developed  an  MBO  approach.  Although  it  was  recognized  early  in 
the  programs  development  that  success  depended  upon  the  method  of 
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introduction,  LTTC  still  made  several  false  starts  before  arriving 


at  its  present  system.  In  definining  its  management  program,  LTTC 


adopts  Odiorne 1 s  concept  of  MBO  as  a  management  system  whereby  the 

supervisor  and  subordinate  managers  of  an  organization  jointly 

identify  its  common  goals,  define  each  individual's  major  areas  of 

responsibility  in  terms  of  the  results  expected  of  him,  and  use 

these  measures  as  guides  for  operating  the  organization  and  assessing 
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the  contribution  of  its  members.  There  are  several  reasons  for  LTTC 
adopting  this  approach  to  MBO.  First,  the  "superior-subordinate 
requirement"  suggests  total  commitment  and  Lowry's  system  developers 
felt  a  key  factor  for  success  was  having  all  supervisors  (top  to 
bottom)  involved  in  the  program.  Second,  a  "system  of  management" 
would  help  to  steer  and  give  the  training  center  direction.  Third, 
the  definition  requires  "jointly  identified  objectives."  This 
procedure  provided  the  commitment  and  cooperation  the  developers 
felt  were  needed  by  a  new  system.  Finally,  Odiorne 's  definition 
mentions  "expected  results."  This  was  the  most  important  aspect  of 
the  definition.  It's  not  the  success  or  failure  of  objectives  that 
makes  this  part  critical,  but  the  fact  that  management  can  make  better 
evaluations  of  personnel,  equipment,  resources,  and  the  mission. 

Using  these  evaluations,  "sound  decisions"  can  be  made. 

LTTCs  program  was  introduced  with  an  educational  phase.  Every 
supervisor  was  scheduled  for  a  two-hour  training  session  which 
introduced  the  program's  definition,  philosophy,  terminology,  and 
organization. 

Based  on  its  MBO  definition,  the  program  developed  a  philosophy 
of  "apparent  effectiveness  vs.  managerial  effectiveness."  (Figure 
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3-2)  This  philosophy  provided  a  contrast  between  traditional  and 
system  management  thinking,  and  was  adopted  because  the  developers 
felt  success  with  MBO  would  be  determined  by  the  manager's  developing 
an  MBO  mentality.  The  foundation  for  this  mentality  is  the  ability 
to  distinguish  an  activity  from  an  objective.  During  their  training 
sessions,  managers  were  shown  how  an  activity  is  something  minor  in 
nature  which  is  oriented  towards  accomplishing  a  specific  task.  It 
is  usually  directed  from  higher  (above)  management.  While  an  objec¬ 
tive  is  something  you  generate  yourself,  or  something  you  haven't 
been  told  to  do,  it  will  have  a  significant  impact  on  your  organi¬ 
zation  and  may  take  six  months  to  two  years  to  accomplish.  This 
concept  was  clarified  in  the  following  analysis. 

Do  Things  Right  vs.  Do  Right  Things 

The  ideal  being  a  manager  should  be  oriented  towards  doing 
the  right  things,  not  necessarily  doing  things  right.  For  many 
times  a  manager  spends  all  his  time  worrying  about  conforming  to  a 
vast  list  of  regulations  instead  of  asking  the  questions:  Actually 
do  I  even  need  to  do  the  action  required  by  regulation?  Does  the 
regulation  apply  to  my  situation  or  should  I  get  a  waiver? 

Solve  Problems  vs.  Produce  Creative  Alternatives 

Using  an  MBO  approach,  a  manager  does  not  identify  objectives 
as  day-to-day  activities  which  are  devoted  to  solving  problems. 
Instead,  he  wants  objectives  to  produce  creative  alternatives. 


figure  'i-2.  Apparent  v;j.  Managerial  El lee ti veriest; 


Safeguard  Resources  vs.  Optimize  Resource  Use 

Safeguarding  resources  is  an  activity,  i.e.,  having  an  account¬ 
ing  system,  making  sure  everyone  signs  items  out.  In  contrast,  the 
idea  of  optimizing  resources  is  devoted  towards  objectives  or 
results  not  duties  or  activities. 

Discharge  Duties  vs.  Obtain  Results 

Finally,  this  ideal  is  designed  to  get  people  to  think  more 
about  getting  the  job  done  rather  than  time  spent  at  the  shop.  A 
person  who  discharges  duties  might  say,  "yes,  I  spent  eight  hours 
at  work  today"  as  opposed  to  the  person  interested  in  results  saying 
"don't  ask  me  how  long  I  spent,  ask  what  I  did." 

The  result  of  this  contrast  is  that  LTTC  managers  approached 
their  MBO  program  with  a  better  understanding  of  activities  and 
objectives . 

Another  aspect  in  LTTC  program  development  is  the  concept  of 
an  advisor.  The  ideal  of  having  a  "resident  wizard"  available  when 
introducing  a  new  program  is  not  unique.  However,  in  the  LTTC  program 
they  were  careful  in  defining  exactly  what  functions  the  advisor 
would  perform.  Figure  3-3  outlines  the  advisor's  functions.  The  key 
factor  with  this  list  is  that  it  also  suggests  "what  the  advisor  is 
not."  First,  he  is  not  an  overall  consultant  to  sort  out  organization 
al  problems.  Second,  he  is  not  a  diagnostician.  Finally,  an  advisor 


is  not  a  substitute  for  management. 


Trains  managers 

Aids  top  management  in  defining  KRAs 
for  top  unit 

Helps  individual  managers  draft  manager 
guides  and  action  plans 

Helps  as  catalyst  during  MOS  sessions 

Interdepartment  coordination 

Establishing  and  monitoring  timetable 


gure  i 


Functions  of  Advisor 
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In  summary,  the  advisor  provides  information  about  the  MBO 
process  and  not  quick  solutions  for  any  management  problem.  Managers 
must  be  aware  that  the  acquisition  of  MBO  skills  does  not  prevent 
them  from  performing  their  managerial  responsibilities  or  functions. 

The  last  aspect  to  consider  in  the  development  of  LTTCs 
program  was  the  terminology.  Since  there  are  various  approaches 
for  the  MBO  concept  and  each  has  its  own  definition  and  style,  a 
uniform  set  of  terms  for  the  LTTC  program  was  established.  Appendix 
A  contains  a  glossary  of  the  terms  used  with  the  Lowry  program. 

Organization 

The  organization  of  LTTCs  MBO  program  is  similar  to  the 
approach  used  by  Air  Force  System  Command's  Contract  Maintenance 
Division  program.  Basically,  the  program  is  organized  as  a  process 
or  system  of  management  whereby  the  subordinate  generates  objectives, 
not  the  supervisor,  and  negotiates  them  with  his  boss.  The  process 
consisting  of  seven  components  or  steps  is  an  extension  of  the  basic 
function  concept  outlined  in  Chapter  2.  Figure  3-4  shows  the 
organization  of  the  system  components. 

Goal  Setting 

In  Lowry's  program,  a  distinction  is  made  between  the  terms 
"goals"  and  "objectives." 

A  goal  reflects  corporate  strategy  developed  from  such 
questions  as:  What  business  are  we  to  be  in?  or  What  do 
we  want  to  be?  An  objective  is  a  highly  specific  statement 
about  what  is  to  be  accomplished  in  support  of  a  goal.  Goals 
are  to  be  thought  of  as  corporate  initiatives,  that  have 
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considered  resources,  priorities,  and  values,  as  they  steer 
the  organization  in  the  desired  direction.  Goals  are  not 
established  for  such  short  range  periods  of  three  to  six 
months,  but  should  be  tied  to  a  time  frame  of  ten  to  fourteen 
months  with  twelve  months  being  the  optimum.  Some  corporate 
goals  may  be  established  for  two,  three,  or  five  years  if  the 
corporate  strategy  involves  long  range  planning.7 

During  the  goal  setting  step  or  phase  the  Center  Commander 
(chief  executive)  convenes  a  goal  setting  session  with  his  Wing 
Commander,  Air  Base  Group  Commander,  Resource  Manager  Group  Comman¬ 
der,  and  USAF  Clinic  Commander.  These  sessions  are  held  at  least 
annually  for  (1)  reviewing  the  previous  year's  achievement,  and 
(2)  the  setting  of  corporate  goals  for  the  next  year  reflecting  the 
direction  to  be  taken.  Executives  were  prepared,  prior  to  t.ie 
sessions,  by  consulting  with  their  subordinate  managers  and  staff. 
Therefore,  at  Lowry,  it  was  possible  to  carefully  develop  clear  and 
concrete  goals,  which  insured  the  best  goals  being  established  in 

Q 

pursuit  of  the  desired  corporate  achievements. 

A  conscious  effort  was  made  to  prevent  goals  from  becoming 
simple  window  dressing  and  as  such  providing  little  or  no  guidance 
to  lower  levels.  During  the  training  phase,  managers  discussed  what 
goals  will  and  will  not  do  for  an  organization.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  what  the  Lowry  MBO  program  does  and  does  not  expect  of  goals. 

What  you  should  expect  of  goals: 

-  Provide  integrative  and  unifying  power — a  total  corporate 
view  considering  where  resources  can  best  be  concentrated  for 
maximum  effectiveness  and  growth. 
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-  Create  communications — not  confusion  about  what  is  important 
and  why.  Much  easier  for  managers  down  the  line  to  make  better 
quality  decisions. 

-  Compels  serious  thought  about  the  correct  and  realistic 
approach  to  planning. 

What  you  should  not  expect  of  goals: 

-  An  immediate  and  magically  produced  definitive  answer  to 
corporate  dreams  of  the  future. 

-  Be  successful  without  the  interest,  support,  and  dedication 

9 

or  top  management. 

The  following  examples  of  corporate  goals  and  rationale  were 
supplied  by  LTTC's  program  advisor.  They  were  developed  during 
the  first  commander's  goal  setting  sessions. 

Goal:  Develop  cost  model  that  clearly  identifies  direct  and 

indirect  training  cost  m  order  to  improve  management ' ?  decision¬ 
making  processes. 

Rationale:  The  cost  data  for  assessing  the  economic  impact 

of  management  alternatives  is  unavoidable  at  center  level.  Conse¬ 
quently,  managers  are  unable  to  operate  or  plan  in  terms  of  actual 
hard  dollar  cost. 

Goal:  Review  and  revise  organizational  structure  on  a 

continuing  basis  to  streamline  and  improve  operating  efficiency, 


reduce  manpower  requirements,  and  cut  operating  costs. 
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Rationale:  Our  current  organizational  structure  consists  of 

redundant  staff  layers  with  similar  functions  performed  at  different 
levels.  Responsibilities  are  shared  at  different  levels  causing 
confusion  as  to  who  really  has  the  ball.  Few  personnel  in  the 
organization  understand  the  interaction  between  organizational 
elements.  The  approval  authority  for  specific  tasks  is  often  higher 
than  required  for  the  level  of  responsibility. 

Goal:  Validate  position  descriptions  to  insure  they  reflect 

needed  tasks. 

Rationale:  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  supervisor  to 

review  position  descriptions  annually.  This  is  not  being  done 
conscientiously  in  all  cases  and  changes  are  seldom  incorporated 
into  the  PD.  To  insure  that  all  personnel  are  doing  only  what  the 
mission  demands  and  that  jobs,  military  and  civilian,  are  properly 
classified  to  reflect  the  right  grade,  annual  reviews  must  be  done 
properly  with  regard  for  the  cost  of  the  government. 

Goal:  Develop  administrative  systems  to  streamline  procedures 

and  reduce  costs. 

Rationale:  We  need  to  speed  up  the  flow  of  paperwork  in  order 

to  get  it  into  the  hands  of  the  person  who  has  to  do  the  work.  There 
is  a  need  to  minimize  the  number  of  people  who  handle  paperwork. 

We  need  to  find  ways  to  process  information  more  efficiently  and 
economically  by  using  up-to-date,  available  administrative  systems. 
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In  summary,  the  goal  setting  step  is  an  important  part  of 
Lowry’s  MBO  process.  Therefore,  goals  should  be  stated  clearly 
and  without  ambiguous  lead-in  words  or  phrases.  The  result  should 
be  a  goal  statement  which  provides  direction  to  the  organization 
thereby  allowing  subordinate  managers  to  determine  how  best  to  fit 
his  unit  into  the  total  effort.^ 

Key  Results  Area  (KRA) 

In  Lowry's  program,  KRAs  identify  the  major  areas  where  a 
high  level  of  performance  is  necessary.  Although  they  are  developed 
by  the  executive  committee,  they  are  not  to  be  confused  with 
corporate  goals.  KRAs  as  a  whole  should: 

-  Be  broad,  but  not  cosmic,  and  not  too  general. 

-  Answer  the  question,  "What  are  the  most  important  areas 
of  responsibility,  now  and  in  the  future."  This  identifies  why 
the  manager's  orga:  ization  is  in  existence. 

-  Change  rarely — therefore  once  established,  substain  a 
long  term  identity. 

-  Distinguish  between  the  priority  and  the  routine.^ 

Each  KRA  should  have  the  following  characteristics.  They 
should : 

3e  unaccomplishable — This  means  it  will  be  never  ending. 

So  a  manager  cannot  accomplish  a  KRA  in  a  specific  time. 


Lead  to  associated  objectives  which  are  accomplishable — Each 
KRA  should  produce  at  least  one  objective  and  perhaps  more. 

Be  an  important  part  of  the  position — This  is  expected  since 
they  were  developed  to  identify  those  areas  that  provide  a  majority 
of  a  manager  results. 

Be  within  the  actual  limits  of  authority  and  responsibility — 
Therefore,  a  KRA  should  not  be  developed  for  an  area  which  a  manager 
has  no  control . 

When  developing  key  result  areas,  the  following  guidelines 
were  used  in  Lowry's  program. 

1.  There  should  not  be  so  many  as  to  interfere  with  dealing 
with  the  essence  of  the  job  or  so  few  as  to  make  planning  difficult. 
As  a  rule,  you  will  have  four  to  six  key  results  areas. 

2.  Use  few  words.  Usually  from  one  to  four  is  sufficient. 

3.  Avoid  directional  indicators.  Therefore,  leave  out  words 
like  increase,  reduce,  satisfy,  or  reach. 

4.  Avoid  any  quantities  or  timing,  i.e.,  target  dates,  costs. 

5.  Each  should  refer  to  an  area  in  which  you  expect  to 
effectively  produce  results.  It  is  not  ordinarily  an  area  of 
routine  activities  alone.  ^ 

The  following  are  examples  of  KRAs  developed  in  Lowry's  MBO 
program. 

-  Technical  training 

-  Student  administration 

-  Resource  management 


Curricula 


-  Faculty 


-  Facilities 


Obj  ectives 

At  this  point  in  the  program  we  see  that  corporate  goals  have 
been  determined  and  areas  where  results  are  desired  have  been 
identified.  Now  begins  the  most  difficult  step,  formulating  the 
objectives.  It  involves  the  greatest  amount  of  personnel  and  is 
the  basis  for  all  the  other  steps. 

In  Lowry's  program  objectives  were  defined  as  specific  state¬ 
ments,  written  by  managers,  about  what  was  to  be  accomplished  in  a 
particular  key  result  area.  As  a  result  of  formulating  objectives, 
managers  were  expected  to  (1)  accept  responsibility  for  completion 
of  objectives  and  (2)  be  committed  to  results  which  are  measurable 
or  recognizable  within  a  stated  time  span. 

Although  an  objective  specifies  what  a  manager  must  do,  he 
is  free  to  choose  any  approach  for  their  development.  An  example 
of  one  approach  is  for  a  manager  to  simply  examine  his  normal  work 
output  and  then  evaluate  it  for  possible  improvement.  These  improve¬ 
ments  would  be  the  basis  for  his  objective  statement.  Another 
approach  has  a  manager  identify  problems  or  conditions  presently 

affecting  his  unit's  performance.  The  objective  statements  may  be 
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written  to  resolve,  reduce,  or  fulfill  the  adverse  situations. 

Basically,  objectives  may  be  developed  from  many  approaches. 


However,  to  be  effective,  they  must  contain  certain  characteristics. 


4  7 

Therefore,  managers  were  encouraged  to  test  their  objective  state¬ 
ment  and  if  it  didn't  measure  up,  to  rewrite  it  until  it  did.  The 
following  list  of  characteristics  were  used  for  testing  objectives. 

Specific — The  objective  should  describe  only  one  result  to  be 
achieved  and  in  such  a  manner  that  there  can  be  no  misunderstanding 
about  what  is  expected. 

Measurable — The  assumption  in  MBO  is  that,  if  an  outcome 
can’t  be  measured,  the  degree  of  achievement  will  not  be  known. 
Results  measurement  is  the  key  to  success  in  an  MBO  program.  You 
must  know  where  you've  been  and  when  you  reach  your  objective. 

Specifies  only  "what,"  "when,"  "who"  and  "how"  in  the  action 
plan.  Objectives  should  contain  only  that  information  necessary  to 
understand  them.  Trying  to  put  more  information  into  an  objective 
only  makes  it  less  precise. 

Understandable — It  must  be  understandable  to  those  directly 
concerned — the  manager,  his  subordinate,  and  his  supervisors. 

Relates  directly  to  a  KRA — Each  objective  must  relate  to  one 
KRA  and  only  one.  If  it  applies  to  more  than  one,  the  KRAs  have  not 
been  well  defined. 

Challenging  but  realistic — An  objective  should  never  describe 
what  is  already  being  achieved;  it  should  motivate  the  manager  to 
raise  his  sights  to  new  levels  of  accomplishments.  The  status  quo 
is  not  enough;  however,  the  objective  must  be  realistic.  An 
impossible-to-achieve  objective  generates  frustration  rather  than 
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motivation.  Learning  to  develop  objectives  that  are  challenging 
yet  achievable  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  parts  of  the  MBO  system. 

Results  oriented — MBO  focuses  on  results,  not  activities. 
Sometimes,  however,  there  is  a  fine  line  between  an  objective  and 
activity.  When  an  objective  consists  only  of  an  activity,  it  is 
essential  that  the  manager  ensures  that  the  activity  is  being 
performed  for  a  good  reason  and  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  the 
activity  itself. 

Significant — Defining  objectives  in  relatively  insignificant 
areas  is  time-wasting,  blurs  the  focus  on  the  more  important  areas 
and — by  unnecessarily  diluting  the  system — reduces  the  usefulness 
and  value  of  the  MBO  system. 

Avoids  dual  responsibility — One  person  (manager)  must  be 

responsible  for  and  capable  of  achieving  an  objective.  If  this 

is  not  possible,  a  task  force  should  be  established  to  complete 
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the  objective. 

To  assist  managers  in  writing  objectives  the  following 
examples  and  comments  were  provided. 

"To  make  eight  sales  calls  a  day" 

Comment:  Poor, states  an  activity,  not  results. 

"To  improve  airport  customer  service" 

Comment:  Poor,  not  measurable. 


To  create  a  better  corporate  image  by  1977" 


Comment:  Poor,  too  vague,  not  understandable,  not 

measurable . 

"To  increase  revenue  by  10%  in  City  X  and  14%  in  City  Y  by 
31  December  1973" 

Comment:  Poor,  specifies  two  results,  not  one. 

"To  increase  passenger  revenue  in  City  X  by  12%  during  1977" 
Comment:  Good,  specifies  the  type  of  revenue,  the 

measurable  percentage  of  increase,  and  the  time  period  of  accomplish¬ 
ment  . 


"To  attain  during  1977  an  on-time  departure  performance  of 
at  least  93%  of  all  flights  originating  or  transiting  Stapleton" 

Comment:  Good  (is  attainable  and  yet  challenging).  It 

is  specific,  measurable,  understandable,  presumably  timely,  and 
compatible  with  other  objectives. ^ 

When  writing  objectives,  Lowry's  managers  used  worksheets 
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shown  m  Figure  3-5. 


Action  Plans 

After  it  has  been  established  what's  to  be  done,  the  how, 

where,  and  who  must  be  outlined.  This  outline,  generally  speaking, 

is  an  action  plan.  By  definition,  "an  action  plan  is  the  means  to 

accomplish  an  objective.  It  identifies  the  how,  who,  and  what  of 
17 

an  objective."  However,  it  should  be  more  than  just  an  ideal 
in  your  head  of  how  you're  going  to  proceed.  Although  no  specific 


Worksheet 
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format  is  required  for  an  action  plan,  it  still  should  be  spelled 
out  in  some  step-by-step  form.  Examples  include  but  are  limited  to 
flow  diagrams,  charts,  milestones,  schedules,  or  a  combination  of 
all. 


When  developing  action  plans,  Lowry's  managers  considered  the 
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following  guidelines.  Figure  3-6  contains  action  plan  worksheets. 

-  Be  logical  but  brief. 

-  Each  step  in  the  plan  should  be  measurable  and  accountable 

-  The  "action"  in  the  action  plan  means  that  something  is 
going  to  get  done  by  someone.  This  is  accountability  and  it  is 
necessary. 

-  The  action  plan  is  an  exercise  in  feasibility  of  the  objec¬ 
tive.  If  the  manager  cannot  come  up  with  means  to  attain  the 
objective,  then  it  should  be  withdrawn.  This  step  of  thinking, 
through  the  action  necessary  for  attainment,  reinforces  the  manager's 
knowledge  of  the  objective.  He  is  in  a  better  position  to  defend 

it,  or  change  certain  aspects.  Don't  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  "action  plan"  is  developed  shortly  after  the  objective  is 
formulated,  before  the  meetings  with  the  supervisor,  so  there  is 
time  for  adjustments. 


change . 


-  Action  plans  are  subject  to  change  and  sometimes  will 
19 


Figure  3-6.  Action  Plan  Worksheet 
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In  summary,  an  objective  without  an  action  plan  is  simply  an 
estimate  or  forecast.  If  an  objective  is  achieved  without  an 
action  plan  then  it  was  a  prediction  or  fate. 

Mutual  Objective  Setting 

The  heart  or  key  of  Lowry's  MBO  program  is  its  mutual 
objective  setting  (MOS)  session.  It  is  defined  as  the  process 
in  which  a  manager  and  supervisor  not  only  review  the  KRAs, 
objectives,  and  action  plans  proposed  by  the  manager  but  also 
reach  a  mutual  agreement  on  their  final  form.  The  MOS  session 
is  divided  into  three  stages:  before  meeting,  during  meeting, 
and  after  meeting.  During  each  stage,  the  manager  and  supervisor 
must  perform  specific  responsibilities  or  roles. 

Manager's  Role  in  MOS 

Before  meeting  -  The  supervisor  passed  down  to  the  manager 
a  copy  of  what  he  has  negotiated  with  his  supervisor.  From  this 
information  the  manager  completes  a  guide  for  his  job,  writes 
objectives,  and  develops  action  plans.  Once  completed  he  sends 
the  supervisor  a  pre-MOS  copy. 

During  meeting  -  This  face-to-face  session  is  conducted  by 
the  subordinate.  Although  he  leads  the  discussion,  he  should  main¬ 
tain  an  open  mind.  For  the  best  results,  this  manager-supervisor 

interaction  should  be  performed  on  the  adult-adult  level  identified 
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by  the  transactional  analysis  (TA)  theory.  According  to  Dr.  Eric 

3erne,  developer  of  the  TA  concept,  this  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
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ypes  of  communication  available  for  mutual  problem  solving. 
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After  meeting  -  _f  required,  the  manager  makes  changes  in 
his"  guide,  objectives  or  action  plans  so  that  they  reflect  the 


ideals  negotiated  in  the  previous  stage.  Then  he  secures  his 
supervisor's  signature  on  the  corrected  copies  and  distributes 
them  as  required.  In  Lowry's  program  the  supervisor,  manager,  and 
program  advisor  received  a  copy. 

Supervisor's  Role  in  MOS 

Before  meeting  -  The  supervisor  should  spend  this  time 
preparing  for  the  next  stage.  He  should  develop  ideals  of  the 
manager's  problem  areas  and  strong  points.  He  may  want  to  develop 
some  possible  objectives  for  the  manager.  The  point  being  that 
unless  he's  informed  or  prepared  for  the  next  stage,  he’ll  do  more 
harm  than  good.  Finally,  since  this  is  a  vital  step  in  the  MBO 
process,  the  supervisor  should  arrange  for  no  interruptions  during 
the  MOS  meeting. 

During  meeting  -  Since  the  subordinate  developed  his  objec¬ 
tives,  the  supervisor  should  allow  him  to  lead  the  discussion. 
However,  the  supervisor  must  maintain  an  open  mind  and  keep  the 
dealings  on  an  adult-adult  basis.  Basically,  the  supervisor  should 
let  his  managers  carry  the  ball,  he  shouldn't  try  to  tell  them  what 
to  do.  Somethings  a  supervisor  should  be  concerned  with  are  output, 
degree  of  difficulty,  and  assistance  a  manager  may  need  for  his 
objectives.  Finally,  a  supervisor  should  remember  that  he  main¬ 
tains  the  final  approval  authority. 


After  meeting  -  Once  all  the  terms  have  been  negotiated  a 


supervisor  should  sign  and  receive  a  copy  of  the  final  settlement. 

The  signing  not  only  completes  this  step  but  also  it  signals 
the  mutual  acceptance  of  objectives  and  their  plans.  Although  the 
manager  is  now  responsible  for  completing  the  objectives,  the  super¬ 
visor  is  obligated  to  support  his  subordinate  in  this  task. 

Immediate  Review 

Another  name  for  this  step  could  be  control.  However,  with 
MBO  control  has  a  different  meaning  than  the  usual  management 
concept.  With  MBO,  greater  emphasis  is  put  on  self-control. 
Therefore,  the  individual  becomes  totally  responsible  for  his 
performance . 

The  purpose  of  the  immediate  review  is  to  determine  whether 
a  manager  is  making  satisfactory  progress  toward  the  completion  of 
his  objectives.  The  review  accomplishes  its  goal  by  acting  as  a 
forcing  function  thereby  making  a  manager  think  about  his  objectives 
throughout  the  year.  Normally,  the  review  is  performed  as  a  face-to- 
face  meeting  between  the  supervisor  and  subordinate.  At  Lowry,  an 
immediate  review  is  conducted  quarterly. 

To  adequately  complete  this  step,  a  manager  must  maintain 

control  systems  which  flag  major  deviations  and  in  a  timely  manner. 

When  functioning  properly  the  manager  responsible  for  the  results  is 

22 

the  first  one  to  realize  his  shortcomings. 
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Do’s  and  Don ' ts  in  Conducting  Immediate  Review 

-  Review  at  least  quarterly  with  the  option  to  meet  more 
often  if  needed.  Although  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  supervisor 
(and  the  organization)  fairly  current  and  appraised  of  any  startling 
development,  too  many  reviews  would  be  upsetting  and  disruptive  to 
the  subordinate. 

-  Subordinate  should  conduct  the  session.  Not  only  is  the 
manager  familiar  with  the  objectives,  but  also  he  knows  how  well 
he  is  doing  in  relation  to  his  previous  agreement.  The  objective 
should  be  to  make  the  meeting  self  evaluating,  rather  than  a 
judgment  session. 

-  Meeting  should  create  mutual  understanding.  However,  both 

parties  should  leave  the  meeting  with  a  clear  understanding  of 

the  objective  and  what  steps  are  to  be  taken,  to  adjust  the  action 
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plan  to  arrive  at  objective  achievement. 

Final  Review 

The  last  step  in  Lowry's  MBO  process  is  the  measuring  of 
results.  The  purpose  of  this  review  is  to  evaluate  the  accomplishment 
of  objectives.  In  Lowry's  program  it  is  conducted  annually. 

The  final  review  is  a  comparison  between  the  actual  results 
and  the  stated,  desired  or  expected  results  identified  in  the  objec¬ 
tive.  If  this  analysis  indicates  the  desired  end  results  were 
achieved  then  a  true  contribution  to  the  total  corporation  organi¬ 
zation  is  recognized.  If  the  desired  end  results  were  considerably 
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exceeded,  then  either  the  objective  was  weak  to  begin  with  or  the 

manager's  unit  far  exceeded  the  expectation  of  accomplishment. 

Although  results  are  the  goal,  if  they  are  not  obtained  then  the 

final  review  is  used  to  determine  other  important  aspects.  Since 

it  is  recognized  that  plans  and  actions  do  not  always  end  as  expected, 

the  manager  and  supervisor  should  avoid  a  sense  of  failure.  They 

should  use  this  step  for  analyzing  "what  went  wrong,"  "how  could 

we  have  done  things  differently,"  or  "is  our  management  information 

system  (feedback)  serving  our  needs."  The  analysis  may  show  failure 

was  caused  by  conditions  beyond  their  control.  If  so,  then  this 

information  must  be  evaluated  to  the  appropriate  level  of  management 

for  resolution.  From  the  analysis  it  may  be  possible  to  identify 

lessons  learned  and  points  to  remember  that  may  be  applicable  in 

the  future.  The  remaining  part  of  this  step  should  be  devoted  to 
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planning  ahead  for  the  next  cycle  of  objectives. 

Analysis 

Earlier  sections  of  this  chapter  reviewed  the  development  and 
organization  of  Lowry's  MBO  program.  This  section  identifies  some 
problems  and  achievements  associated  with  the  program. 

Problems 

Starting  the  program.  Originally  the  program  made  two  false 
starts.  Each  attempt  failed  because  there  was  a  general  lack  of 
understanding  of  what  was  meant  by  MBO. 

Change  of  personnel.  This  is  a  problem  which  exists  in  all 
military  units.  It  requires  a  continuous  training  program  so 
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chat  incoming  personnel  will  fit  into  the  program. 

Education.  The  original  two-hour  training  for  all  managers 
wasn't  adequate  to  introduce  and  maintain  the  program.  It  required 
additional  effort  for  the  advisor  and  some  knowledgeable  supervisor 
to  firmly  establish  the  program. 

Command  support.  Lowry's  MBO  program  was  established  and 
operating  prior  to  ATC ,  its  headquarters,  publishing  any  guidance 
on  MBO  programs . 


Achievements 

Program  is  working.  Success  speaks  for  itself.  The  condition 
Lowry  overcame  to  establish  a  functioning  program  is  an  achievement. 

Training  managers.  Every  manager  was  indoctrinated  into  con¬ 
cepts  of  MBO  within  one  month. 

Goal  accomplishment.  All  items  identified  as  corporate  goals 
will  be  met  by  final  review  closure  date. 

Manager  feedback.  Input  from  managers  at  all  levels  indicate 
the  system  has  improved  their  management  performance  by  assisting 
them  in  dealing  with  their  responsibilities. 

Advisor  status.  The  system  is  operating  such  that  he  is  only 
required  for  briefing  new  managers. 

In  conclusion,  Lowry's  MBO  program  is  a  systematic  organized 
approach  to  managing.  Overall  I  would  rate  the  program  as  good. 


Although  it  began  under  shaky  conditions,  it  has  stabilized  to  where 


it  is  a  viable  and  effective  system.  Its  seven  steps  encourage  a 
better  means  for  clear  communication.  This  chapter's  presentation 
of  Lowry's  program  has  provided  an  example  of  MBO  management. 
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CHAPTER  17 


PROPOSED  MBO  FOR  TAC  TELECOMMUNICATION 

Program  Introduction 

In  this  chapter  an  MBO  system  is  presented  for  use  in  Tactical 
Air  Command's  (TAC)  telecommunication  environment.  The  proposed 
system  is  a  combination  of  McConkey's  "How  to  Manage  by  Result" 
and  Odiorne's  "Management  by  Objective"  as  adopted  by  Lowry's 
Technical  Training  Center.  It  is  specifically  designed  to  address 
the  Tactical  Air  Control  System  environment  of  TAC. 

Mission  and  Responsibility 

Headquarters  of  Tactical  Air  Command  (TAC)  is  at  Langley  AF5 , 
Virginia.  Figure  4-1  shows  TACs  unit  assignments.  AFR  13-10 
states  the  mission  of  TAC  and  prescribes  the  responsibilities  of 
its  commander  (COMTAC).  Although  CCMTAC  has  a  threefold  mission, 
they  each  involve  tactical  air  operations.  AFR  23-10  also  provides 
the  following  definition  of  these  operations: 

A  tactical  air  operation  involves  the  employment  of 
tactical  air  power,  independently  or  in  coordination  with 
other  air,  ground,  or  naval  forces  to: 

a.  Gain  and  maintain  air  superiority; 

b.  Inhibit  movement  of  enemy  forces  into  and  within  an 
objective  area; 

c.  Seek  out  and  destroy  enemy  forces  and  their  supporting 
installations;  and 
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Figure  4-1 


Tactical  Air  Command 


d.  Directly  assist  ground  or  naval  forces  to  achieve 
their  immediate  operational  objectives  within  an  area. 

A  tactical  air  operation  may  include  any  or  all  of  the 
following:  tactical  f ighter/ attack/bomber ,  interceptor, 

tactical  airlift,  tactical  air  reconnaissance,  tactical 
electronic  warfare,  special  operations,  and  tactical  command 
and  control.*" 

From  this  mission  directive,  TAC  has  a  variety  of  responsibilities. 

The  one  which  directly  affects  this  program  is  "Organizes,  trains, 
and  equips  Tactical  Air  Control  System  elements. 

The  Tactical  Air  Control  System  (TACS)  contains  the  facilities, 
personnel,  sensors,  and  communications  through  which  the  Air  Force 
Component  Commander  (AFCC)  plans,  directs,  controls,  and  coordinates 
available  resources  Co  conduct  tactical  air  operations.  The  TACS 
operates  as  an  addition  to  the  performance  of  the  basic  tactical  air 
combat  missions  of  gaining  and  maintaining  air  superiority  (counter 
air)  ,  preventing  movement  of  er.emv  forces  into  and  within  the  objec¬ 
tive  area,  seeking  out  and  destroying  these  forces  and  their  support¬ 
ing  installations  (interdiction),  and  joining  with  ground  or  naval 
forces  in  operations  within  the  objective  area  in  order  to  assist 
directly  in  attainment  of  their  immediate  objectives  (close  air 
support).  For  support  of  the  three  basic  combat  missions,  there 
is  the  task  of  assault  air  lift,  reconnaissance ,  air  rescue,  and  air 
refueling.  These  missions  may  be  performed  in  levels  of  conflict 
ranging  from  a  show  of  force  to  all-out  general  use.  Any  or  all  of 

the  missions  may  be  performed  in  an  operational  environment  concurrent- 

4 

iv  with  elements  ot  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps. 
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The  equipment  used  in  TACS  consists  of  highly  mobile  modules 
which  are  capable  of  various  support  levels,  in  world-wide  tactical 
operations,  during  limited  war  and  on  contingency  missions.  TACS 
equipment  is  designed  not  only  for  world-wide  deployment  and  adverse 
conditions,  but  also  for  both  surface  and  air  transportation. 

The  telecommunication  aspect  of  TACS  is  observed  in  its 
Control  and  Reporting  Center  (CRC),  Control  and  Reporting  Post 
CRP),  and  Forward  Air  Control  Post  (FACP).  They  provide  the 
radar,  processing,  display,  and  communication  mission  equipment  for 
air  surveillance  and  warning  of  enemy  air  activity,  navigational 
assistance  and  control  of  tactical  combat  operations.  This  includes 
counter  air,  interdiction,  close  air  support,  reconnaissance,  and 
assault  airlift  operations  at  the  FACP.5 

Approach 

Implementing  MBO  in  the  Tactical  Air  Control  Systems  telecommuni 

cation  environment  should  be  a  two-phase  process.  The  major  effort 

of  Phase  I  will  be  to  introduce  the  program  and  to  educate  the 

managers  who  will  be  using  the  system.  These  activities  will  be 

6 

adopted  within  the  TACS  organizational  structure  of  Figure  4-2. 

During  non-contingency  (day-to-day)  operations  the  Tactical  Air 
Control  Wing  (TACK)  commander  will  be  considered  the  TACS  commander 
or  Air  Force  Component  commander.  Figure  4-3  shows  this  chain  of 
command.  The  program  introduction  will  be  performed  with  an  endorse¬ 
ment  from  the  TAC  commander  and  Numbered  Air  Force  commander.  These 
endorsements  should  clarify  the  "why,"  "how,"  "who,"  "what,"  and 
"when"  of  the  implementation.  The  education  should  consist  of  a 
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40-hour  training  session  for  each  manager.  It  should  cover  MBO 
system  concepts,  planning,  objectives,  performance,  controlling, 
and  evaluation.  Appendix  B  contains  a  proposed  training  program. 
Additional  instructor  training  can  be  requested  from  Air  Training 
Command's  Air  University  traveling  management  team. 

The  training  developed  during  Phase  I  will  provide  the  basis 
for  the  program's  operation  in  Phase  II.  Although  training  will 
continue  in  Phase  II  for  all  newly  assigned  managers,  knowledgeable 
managers  who  have  completed  Phase  I  will  be  expected  to  operate 
completely  under  MBO  during  Phase  II.  The  operation  performed  in 
Phase  II  will  be  organised  in  the  following  sequential  steps: 

1.  Planning  -  Establishes  goals  and  desired  result  areas. 

2.  Objectives  -  Setting  of  objectives. 

3.  Performance  -  Write  and  endorse  action  plan. 

4.  Controlling  -  Manager  review  and  adjust  his  program. 

5.  Evaluation  -  Measure  result  of  system. 

Key  Personnel 

When  adopting  a  new  management  system  such  as  MBO,  all  personnel 
are  responsible  for  the  program's  success.  However,  the  nature  of 
this  proposed  MBO  system  requires  certain  key  personnel  to  perform 


specific  responsibilities. 


[1]  TAC  Commander 
Number  AF 
Commander 


Program  introduction;  insuring  that 
non-MBO  TAC  units  interfacing  with 
TACS  units  do  not  affect  the  success 
of  program. 


[2]  TACS  Commander 


Implementation  and  success  of  Phase  I 
and  Phase  II  of  the  program. 


[3]  Support  Unit 
Commanders 


Providing  a  link  between  planning  and 
objective  steps. 


[4]  Managers 

Throughout  TACS 


The  development  and  achievement  of 
program  objectives. 


These  responsibilities  may  be  viewed  as  an  additional  require¬ 
ment  associated  with  the  proposed  MBO  program.  They  are  not  provided 
as  an  exemption  for  the  performance  of  any  Commander's/manager's 
assigned  duties. 


Schedule 

The  initial  time  schedule  may  be  flexible  and  vary  significantly 
depending  upon  the  degree  of  success  achieved  in  completing  Phase  I. 

A  key  factor  to  remember  is  that  the  initial  stages  should  not  be 
rushed.  Since  the  program’s  introduction  may  produce  a  period 
of  significant  change  in  organization  procedure,  a  hurried  effort 
could  result  in  wasting  rescurces  or  inappropriate  goals  and  it 


might  undermine  feelings  of  the  program.  However,  milestones  should 
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be  established  for  Phase  I  and  II  ensuring  the  program  fulfills 
the  implementation  and  operating  requirement. 

Planning 

The  starting  point  of  this  proposed  MBO  system  is  the  planning 
step.  It  is  composed  of  two  parts:  the  establishment  of  corporate 
goals  and  key  result  areas  (KRAs).  Both  of  these  functions  occur 
at  TACSs  highest  management  level.  In  the  first  function  TACSs 
commander  determines  corporate  goals  for  TACS.  Next,  assisted  by 
his  deputy  commanders  he  identifies  key  result  areas.  In  TACS  these 
deputy  commanders  are  assigned  responsibility  for  what  may  be  a  possible 
KRA.  Thus,  their  expertise  will  be  valuable  in  identifying  these 
goals  and  areas. 

This  step  is  assumed  to  occur  immediately  after  the  training 
of  TACSs  commander  and  deputy  commander.  As  the  training  begins 
for  all  lower  managers,  the  commander,  with  the  help  of  his  deputies 
evaluates  the  basic  purpose  and  current  status  of  TACS.  The  stated 
mission  should  be  examined  and  data  collected  to  analyze  current 
operations  and  the  resources  available.  Although  this  is  essentially 
a  research  effort  to  define  functional  areas  in  which  corporate  goals 
can  be  determined,  it  will  also  help  to  introduce  the  program..  If  a 
goal  is  to  provide  a  clear  intention,  it  should  be  based  upon  the 
best  possible  estimate  of  TACS  capabilities.  Therefore,  initial 
visits  are  made  at  each  of  the  subordinate  units.  During  these 
visits,  the  commander  reviews  or  identifies  the  need  and  status 
of  each  unit.  He  may,  also,  take  this  time  to  note  down  any 


particular  problem  areas  that  may  affect  program  success. 


Other  visits  should  be  made  with  Numbered  Air  Force  headquarters 


Here  the  TACS  commander  seeks  to  determine  the  status  of  his  organi¬ 
zation  at  that  level.  He  also  attempts  to  identify  the  mission  and 
goals  of  his  commander  and  the  TACS  contribution  to  these  goals. 

Once  TACS  commander  has  assimilated  his  background  information, 
he  is  ready  to  develop  meaningful  and  measurable  corporate  goals. 

The  goals  should  provide  leadership  a  sense  of  direction.  By  setting 
the  cone  of  the  united  effort,  they  will  determine  a  large  part  in 
the  success  of  Phase  II. 

Corporate  goals  may  be  determined  in  a  variety  of  ways.  However 
the  best  approach  for  this  system  is  for  the  TACS  commander  and  his 
deputies  to  formulate  the  common  corporate  plan  for  the  proposed 
system.  This  would  allow  them  to  identify  TACS  corporate  goals 
for  a  given  period  of  time.  In  this  system  goals  should  be  written 
for  a  ten  to  fourteen  month  time  period  with  an  optimum  time  of 
twelve  months. 

Examples  of  corporate  goals  for  TACS 

Goal:  Validate  radar/communication  networks  to  insure  they 

reflect  needed  requirement. 

Goal:  Develop  cost  models  that  clearly  identify  direct  and  in¬ 

direct  ground  radar— to— aircraft  training  cost  in  order  to  improve 
management's  decision-making  process. 

Goal:  Evaluate  deployment  program  to  insure  it  meets  readiness 

requirement . 


A 


The  setting  of  goals  will  be  a  real  test  of  TACS  top  management 


abilities. 


Should  this  group  be  indecisive,  flounder  confused,  or 
set  inadequate  or  erroneous  objectives,  its  errors  will  be 
compounded  as  the  whole  organization  focuses  on  activities 
aimed  at  goals  that  were  wrong  in  the  first  place.'7 

The  second  part  of  the  planning  step  is  the  identification 
of  key  result  areas  (KRA).  Basically,  these  are  areas  where  the 
commander  must  achieve  results  to  be  most  successful.  Their  main 
purpose  in  the  proposed  system  is  to  help  the  commander  direct  his 
resources  to  the  most  important  matters.  They  also  help  steer 
lower  management  levels  by  identifying  critical  areas.  KRAs  written 
by  the  commander  and  his  deputies  do  not  identify  everything  he  is 
responsible  for  but  only  the  areas  that  will  provide  the  majority 
of  his  important  results.  When  written,  they  identify  subject 
matter,  not  goals  or  objectives.  As  a  rule,  KRAs  only  need  to  be 
defined  once.  Usually  they  do  not  change  with  time  unless  the 
responsibilities  of  the  organization  change.  The  following  are 
examples  of  KRAs  for  TACS  commander. 

-  Equipment  Maintenance 

-  Budget 

-  Operation 

-  Community  Relations 

-  Mobility 

Once  a  unal  list  of  TACS  goals  and  KRAs  have  been  established, 
the  commander  ar.d  deputy  commanders  conduct  an  analysis  to  establish 


priorities  and  reallocate  resources  as  necessary.  Using  the  team 


approach  throughout  the  program's  development  insures  that  all 


managers  recognize  the  necessity  for  coordinated  action  and 
understands  that  each  individual  is  expected  to  become  a  primary 
contributor  to  this  process.  The  commander  selects  the  final 
list  of  objectives  and  their  relative  priorities.  With  the  list 
he  sets  a  review  session  with  his  higher  headquarters  superior. 

The  list  of  TACS  goals  is  matched  with  those  of  higher  headquarters 
to  determine  their  relevance.  Although  addition  or  deletion  may  be 
made  by  higher  command,  the  result  should  be  a  list  that  TACS 
commander  and  his  superior  mutually  agree  upon.  Finally, the  mutually 
agreed  upon  list  is  passed  to  the  deputy  commanders,  the  next  level 
of  management  below  the  TACS  commander,  thus  completing  the  planning 
step. 


Objective  Setting 

The  second  step  in  this  proposed  MBO  system  is  objective  setting. 
Objectives  may  be  defined  as  events  or  accomplishments  which  are 
planned  and  expected  to  happen.  They  can  be  thought  of  as  jobs  or 
organization  results  to  be  completed.  Organizations  have  used 
various  approaches  for  setting  objectives.  The  three  following 
approaches  have  been  tried  or  recommended  to  or.e  degree  or  another. 

[a]  Company  A  determines  its  overall  corporate  goals  and  passes 
them  down  the  line  to  be  used  by  the  lower-  levels  as  they  set  their 
objectives  (top  down). 

Lb]  Company  B,  using  the  opposite  approach,  starts  at  the 

lower  levels  and  then  builds  up  to  reach  the  overall  corporate 
objectives  (bottom  up). 


[c]  Company  C  establishes  all  objectives  at  practically  the 
same  time.  This  is  performed  with  numerous  meetings  attended  by 
several  levels  of  management  (all  at  once). 

Each  of  these  methods  used  separately  has  serious  defects.  The 

top  down  approach  discourages  the  proper  feedback  and  communication 

required  from  lower  levels  in  an  MBO  approach.  The  bottom  up 

approach  does  not  give  any  guidance  as  to  what  is  expected  of  a 

lower  level  manager.  This  approach  also  emphasizes  present  versus 

future  consideration  which  leads  to  status  quo  objectives.  Although 

the  last  approach  generates  maximum  participation,  it  also  creates 

maximum  confusion  and  chaos.  Therefore,  the  objective  setting  method 

recommended  in  this  proposed  system  is  a  combination  approach — one 

that  minimizes  the  disadvantages  of  the  above  approaches  yet 

8 

capitalizes  or.  their  advantages. 

The  first  step  of  this  program,  planning,  could  be  viewed  as 
higher  level  objective  setting.  Once  the  corporate  objectives  have 
been  set,  deputy  commander  returns  to  their  organizational  elements 
and  thus  begins  the  actual  objective  setting  step. 

Setting  objectives  in  this  manner  is  known  as  the  link-pin 

concept.  Figure  4-4  illustrates  the  concept  as  it  might  appear  for 

9 

tour  levels  of  management.  Because  the  lowest  level  supervisors  do 
not  nave  other  managers  reporting  to  them,  they  are  shown  in  Figure 
——4  without  a  team.  However,  lack  of  a  formal  team  does  not  prevent 
from  securing  as  many  recommendations  and  as  much  commitment 
-  people  as  is  practical  and  possible.  To  prevent  this 
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approach  from  degenerating  into  the  top  down  method,  each  team 
member  should  be  encouraged  to  be  prepared  and  to  provide  an  active 
voice  in  recommending  and  debating  higher  level  objectives.'*'^ 

Determining  objectives,  to  some,  is  a  difficult  and  trying 
process.  Since  MBO  is  a  technique  which  stresses  future  commitment 
for  an  organization,  then  a  knowledge  of  past  and  present  conditions 
may  be  desirable  in  providing  a  perspective  for  determining  objec¬ 
tives.  The  concept  of  forecasting  was  briefly  mentioned  as  two 
simple  methods  of  determining  objectives  in  Chapter  III.  Therefore, 
a  manager  using  this  proposed  system  may  use  his  own  techniques, 
those  in  Chapter  III, or  the  more  complex  method  listed  in  Appendix 
C.11  (Three  non-numerical ;  consensus,  problem  areas,  and  maximize 
opportunity  methods  are  discussed.  Five  numerical;  graphical, 
extrapolation,  semi-average,  moving  averages,  trend  of  least  squares 
and  exponential  smoothing  methods  are  also  provided  with  numerical 
examples . ) 

When  writing  objectives  there  are  two  key  factors  a  manager 
should  keep  in  mind.  First  objectives  state  the  results  to  be 
achieved  and  second  he  will  be  responsible  for  objective  attainment. 
The  following  characteristics  identified  in  Lowry's  program  (Chapter 
III)  are  also  used  in  this  system.  A  good  objective  should  be: 

-  specific 

-  measurable 

-  specifies  only  what 

-  understandable 

-  relates  directly  to  a  KRA 
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-  challenging 

-  results  oriented 

-  significant 

-  avoid  dual  responsibility 

The  structure  of  a  good  objective  should  be  of  the  following 

form: 

TO  (action  verb)  (single  result)  BY  (target  date),  (priority) . 

Therefore  you  are  "To  do  something  by  a  certain  date,  and  with  a 
desired  priority."  The  priorities  for  this  system  are  as  follows: 

Priority  Number  Description 

1  Objectives  that  must  be  obtained.  If  not,  it 
will  significantly  impact  on  mission  support. 

2  Objectives  that  should  be  obtained.  If  not, 
it  will  not  adversely  affect  the  organization. 

3  Objectives  that  could  be  obtained.  Otherwise, 
it  will  not  affect  the  unit. 

By  stating  an  objective  in  terms  of  final  measurable  results 
you  tend  to  get  better  understanding  and  better  directions . 

Although  each  manager  has  received  training  and  practice  in 
writing  objectives  in  Phase  I,  this  step  will  be  the  first  objective 
writing  session  at  their  work  section.  Therefore,  the  following  list 
is  provided  as  typical  problems  encountered  when  writing  objectives: 


-  Represents  an  activity,  not  an  objective. 


-  More  than  one  action  included  in  the  objective. 

-  It  is  already  being  accomplished. 

-  Too  short  a  duration. 

-  It  is  of  a  routine  nature. 

-  Outside  control  of  the  manager. 

-  Not  clearly  stated. 

-  Not  measurable. 

To  assist  managers  in  performing  this  objective  setting  step 

an  objectives  worksheet  will  be  provided.  Figure  4-5  shows  a 

13 

completed  sample  manager's  worksheet.  Once  a  manager  has  completed 
his  objectives  statements,  he  should  review  the  following  key 
questions  for  their  evaluation. 

1.  Is  the  objective  statement  constructed  properly?  TO  (action 
verb)  (single  key  result)  BY  (target  date)  (priority). 

2.  Is  it  measurable  and  verifiable? 

3.  Does  it  relate  directly  to  the  manager's  KRA  and  to  higher 
level  objectives? 

4.  Can  it  readily  be  understood  by  those  who  must  implement  it? 

5.  Is  the  objective  a  realistic  and  attainable  one  that  still 
represents  a  significant  challenge  to  the  manager  and  his  organization? 

6.  Will  the  result,  when  achieved,  justify  the  expenditure  of 


time  and  resources  required  to  achieve  it? 


Figure  4-5.  Sample  Worksheet 
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7.  Can  the  accountability  for  final  results  be  clearly 
establ ished? 

In  summary,  the  objective  setting  process,  including  the 

corporate  goal  session,  can  be  viewed  as  an  objectives  triangle 
14 

(see  Figure  4-6).  At  the  apex  of  the  triangle  are  the  broad 
goals  (objectives)  of  TACS  as  a  whole.  Next,  the  triangle  begins 
to  widen  out  as  each  succeeding  level  of  management  establishes 
its  objectives.  The  objectives  of  managers  at  the  top  of  the  triangle 
in  Figure  4-6  are  consolidations  of  objectives  of  all  managers  below 
them.  There  is  a  difference  between  consolidation  and  compilation. 

In  consolidation,  only  selected  portions  of  lower  level  objectives 
are  transmitted  up  the  line.  While  in  compilation  all  the  objectives 
of  the  lower  level  would  move  up  to  the  next  level.  Compilation 
results  not  only  in  a  papermill  but  also  higher-level  managers 
receive  excess  information  and  details  it  does  not  need  or  want.''"'’ 
Therefore,  in  uniting  organizational  objectives,  it  is  preferable 
to  concentrate  on  ensuring  that  the  objectives  at  each  level  are 
directly  supportive  of  or  beneficial  to  r.chieving  the  next  higher 
level  of  objectives. 


Performance 

Given  a  stated  objective,  the  performance  step  of  this  MBO 
program  involves  four  basic  functions.^  A  manager  must: 

-  identify  alternative  means  of  completing  the  objectives, 

-  weight  the  alternatives  and  select  the  better  one(s), 

-  program  for  the  better  al ternati ve ( s ) , 

-  review  program  with  supervisor. 


The  main  concern  of  this  function  is  to  identify  all  alterna¬ 
tives  that  are  possible.  The  greater  the  number  of  alternatives  id¬ 
entified,  the  better  a  manager's  opportunity  for  completing  this 
step  and  achieving  his  objectives.  Thus,  a  TACS  manager  who 
recognizes  the  value  of  this  multiple  inputs  will  actively  seek 
the  ideas  and  recommendations  of  his  subordinates. 


Weight  and  Select  Alternatives 

Since  it  is  not  possible  to  pursue  all  the  alternatives,  a 
manager's  primary  concern  now  is  the  evaluation  of  each  alternative 
and  selection  of  the  one(s)  that  will  lead  more  efficiently  and 
effectively  to  achieving  the  objective.  This  function  is  designed 
for  TACSs  flexible  and  priority  environment.  Therefore,  a  manager 
weighing  the  alternatives,  should  consider  such  factors  as  equipment, 
people  required,  time  required,  money,  and  other  pertinent  factors 
that  may  influence  the  outcome  of  the  alternative. 

Programming  the  Alternative ( s ) 

Once  an  alternative  has  been  chosen,  then  a  manager  must  program 
out  a  step-by-step  plan.  This  action  plan  should  be  as  detailed 
as  each  manager  requires  for  his  performance.  For  some  objectives 
it  may  be  possible  to  have  more  than  one  alternative. 


A  key  aspect  of  this  function  is  realism.  Therefore,  both 


the  manager,  who  recommends  the  objective,  and  his  supervisor  must 
review  and  approve  them.  During  this  review  session,  the  following 
points  should  be  considered: 

-  Is  it  reasonable  to  expect  the  program  as  written  will 
achieve  the  objective? 

-  Have  all  possible  alternatives  been  identified  and  evaluated? 

-  Have  the  action  plans  been  expressed  in  a  manner  that  permits 
measuring  progress  in  accordance  with  the  timetable? 

-  Is  the  program  clearly  understandable  by  others  who  will  be 
involved  in  carrying  them  out? 

17 

Worksheets  shown  in  Figure  4-7  may  be  used  in  completing 
this  step.  Once  a  manager  has  a  signed  worksheet  then  he  performs 
his  action  plan  to  achieve  his  objective. 

Controlling 

The  next  step  in  the  proposed  MBO  system  is  the  controlling  of 

a  manager's  program.  There  are  four  ways  in  which  a  manager  may 

keep  his  objective  and  action  plan  updated  and  realistic  at  all 

times.  The  methods  are  control  of  assumptions,  objectives,  action 
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A 


plans,  and  resources. 


OMic«  Syniti'i 


ksheet  for  Action  Plans 


Control  of  Assumptions 


If  properly  used  this  method  will  provide  a  manager  with  an 
early  warning  of  problems.  During  the  objectives  setting  step, 
it  was  not  possible  to  establish  objectives  without  basing  them 
on  major  assumptions.  These  assumptions,  which  are  stated  and 
recorded  within  the  objective  and  action  plan,  should  be  tracked 
continuously  during  the  target  period  to  determine  if  they  are 
valid.  When  performing  the  action  plan  and  incoming  information 
indicates  assumptions  are  not  acting  as  expected,  then  a  manager 
must  formulate  new  assumptions  and  more  importantly,  a  new  objective 
or  action  plan.  Therefore,  any  time  an  assumption  proves  to  be 
wrong,  either  the  objective  or  plan  should  be  revised.  It  should 
be  noted  that  during  the  controlling  steps  the  assumptions  can  act 
as  an  early  warning  system  only  if  they've  been  clearly  stated  and 
are  constantly  monitored. 


Control  of  Objectives 


A  well  written  objective  statement  must  be  measurable  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible.  Therefore,  this  method  requires  a  manager 
to  maintain  control  of  his  objectives  with  measurable  and  meaningful 
feedback  tailored  to  his  needs. 


Control  of  Action  Plan 

This  method  of  control  is  provided  in  the  step-by-step  action 
plan  the  manager  has  developed  for  achieving  his  objective.  So 
the  plan  should  be  broken  down  into  several  distinct  steps  with 
an  agreed  timetable  for  completing  each  step.  This  will  permit 


the  manager  to  perform  interim  measures,  correcting  and  revising 
as  necessary  during  the  target  period. 

Control  of  Resources 

In  this  last  method  the  budget  is  defined  as  the  allocation 
of  resources  to  objectives.  It  implies  the  budget  is  tailored  to 
the  objectives  and  action  plan.  Therefore,  the  manager  who  has 
responsibility  for  these  activities  should  receive  budget  status 
and  variance  reports.  These  can  be  used  to  adjust  or  revise 
objectives  and  action  plans  as  required. 

In  summary,  these  methods  help  the  manager  stay  on  target 
or,  when  necessary,  permit  the  revision  of  assumptions,  objectives, 
action  plans,  or  budgets  so  that  they  are  realistic  and  being 
followed.  However,  the  TACS  manager  shouldn't  take  revision 
lightly,  especially  downward  from  previously  established  levels. 

Before  such  an  adjustment  is  attempted  a  manager  should  consider 
keeping  the  objective  at  the  same  level  and  explore  every  possible 
alternative  for  correcting  whatever  undesirable  variance  may  have 
accrued . 

Evaluation 

In  this  proposed  MBO  system,  the  purpose  of  this  step  is  to 
evaluate  the  objective  accomplishment.  The  process  consists  of  an 
interim  review  quarterly  and  a  final  review  annually,  both  attended 
by  a  manager  and  his  supervisor.  The  main  thrust  of  an  MBO  approach 
is  to  provide  the  manager  with  an  aid  for  increasing  his  effectiveness 


and  thereby  optimizing  his  results.  Arch  Patten  captured  the 


essence  of  this  ineme  when  he  said: 


When  we  calk  about  "appraising  the  manager's  performance," 
we  are  really  discussing  the  management  of  the  enterprise, 
setting  corporate  objectives,  allocating  responsibility  for 
their  accomplishment,  assessing  relative  individual  attainment 
of  these  goals  and  rewarding  or  penalizing  executives  in 
these  terms  .  .  .  for  people  and  their  efforts  make  the 
difference  between  outstanding  and  poor  corporate  performance 
around  the  world. ^ 


The  interim  review  contributes  to  increased  managerial  efficiency. 

During  the  review  sessions  the  following  points  should  be  considered. 

[1]  Compare  progress  against  objectives, 

[2]  Is  manager's  feedback  system  effective  and  timely, 

[3]  Analyze  the  remainder  of  the  target  period, 

[4]  Adjust  objectives  and  plans  and  resources  as  necessary 

[5]  Does  manager  have  sufficient  authority  for  objective 
accomplishment 

[6]  Discuss  supervisor's  support/non-support  of  objectives. 

The  final  review  session  increases  the  managers  effectiveness. 

It  should  cover: 

[1]  Deadlines  -  were  objectives  met  on  time  or  not. 

[2]  Relative  importance  of  objectives  -  its  priority  and  effect 
on  organization. 

[3]  Means  of  reaching  objective  -  evaluate  the  method  used  to 
accomplish  objective. 

[  ]  Cause  of  lack  of  performance  -  Determine  possible  cause 
for  future  planning. 
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[5]  Future  plans  -  using  evaluation  results  how  can  future 
objectives  be  obtained. 

The  evaluation  step  of  this  proposed  management  system  for 

TACS  should  also  be  used  to  stimulate,  motivate,  and  encourage 

improved  performance.  The  interim  review  assisted  progress  toward 

the  desired  results  while  the  annual  review  gave  feedback  about 

results  achieved.  Yet,  in  both  sessions,  there  should  be  a  meaning- 
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ful  exchange  between  supervisors  and  subordinates. 

Problems,  Pitfalls,  and  Disadvantages 


There  are  many  problems  involved  with  the  installation  of  any 

new  system;  however,  there  are  some  problems  unigue  to  the  MBO 

process.  The  following  is  a  list  of  MBO  pitfalls  that  result 

22 

when  adopting  or  implementing  a  program: 


Pitfall 


Symptom 


[1]  Consider  MBO  a 
panacea 


Competent  management  takes  a  vacation 
assuming  MBO  will  do  it  all. 


[2]  Tell  'em  their 
obj  ective 


Instead  of  trusting  his  subordinates,  a 
supervisor  develops  meaningful  objec¬ 
tives  for  them. 


[3]  Leave  out  staff 
managers 


Include  only  line  managers  in  MBO 
system . 


[4]  Delegate  executive 
direction 


Chief  executive  gives  another  top-level 
executive  responsibility  for  directing 


the  system. 


Pitfall 

[5]  Create  a  papermill 

[6j  Ignore  feedback 

[7]  Emphasize  the 
techniques 

[ 8 ]  Implement  over¬ 
night 

[9]  Fail  to  reward 


[10]  Have  objectives 
but  no  plans 


[11]  Stick  with  your 
original  system 
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Symptom 

Insisting  that  everything  be  reduced  to 
writing  and  that  several  copies  of  each 
document  be  prepared. 

Inadequate  or  no  feedback  information. 

Insist  that  all  managers  become  highly 
skilled  in  the  techniques  and  methods 
of  MBO. 

Install  program  as  fast  as  possible  with 
no  training  or  orientation. 

Give  managers  only  minimal  amounts  of 
reward  while  expecting  them  to  consistently 
turn  in  superior  results. 

Have  managers  spend  time  formulating  highly 
acceptable  and  needed  objectives  but  don't 
require  them  to  formulate  realistic  plans 
to  accomplish  objectives. 

Refuse  to  be  swayed  by  experience  of 
those  who  suggest  change  from  original 
plan . 


[12]  Be  impatient 


Wants  instant  results. 


Pitfall 


qo 


Symptom 

[13]  Quantify  everything  Demand  that  the  results  of  each  objective 

be  stated  in  absolute  dollar  figures  so 
that  they  can  be  measured  with  100% 
accuracy  at  the  end  of  the  target  period. 


[14]  Stress  the  objec¬ 
tives,  not  the 
system 


Have  managers  writing  objectives  after  a 
brief  explanation  of  certain  qualities  of 
an  objective. 


[  15  ]  Dramatize  short 
term  objective 


Stress  the  present  and  let  future  take 
care  of  itself. 


[16]  Omit  periodic 
review 


No  detection  of  varying  performance. 


[17]  Omit  refresher 
training 


New  managers  are  trained  by  hit-or-miss 
tutoring  of  system  by  older  managers. 


[18]  Don't  blend 
objectives 


Fail  to  coordinate  all  objectives 


[19]  Be  gutless 


[20]  Refuse  to 


Supervisor  not  expressing  his  objectives 
in  specific  terms,  failing  to  establish 
priorities,  reluctant  to  replace  incompetent 
manager. 

No  successive  accountability  for  results. 


delegate 
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23  24 

Appendix  D  and  Appendix  E  contain  additional  M80  problems 
and  remedies.  Although  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  all  pitfalls,  a 
manager  still  should  not  become  discouraged  and  fearful  of  trying 
this  proposed  system. 


Benefits  of  MBO 

Management  by  Objective  can  become  the  TACS  most  important  tool 
in  helping  to  improve  their  management  performance.  It  would 
function  as  the  process  connecting  a  dynamic  technical  environment 
that  demands  results  with  such  factors  as  priorities,  budget 
restraints,  and  human  contrariness.  As  such  a  system,  MBO  will 
improve  management.  Other  benefits  of  MBO  are: 

-  MBO  provides  greater  flexibility 

-  MBO  creates  a  greater  commitment  to  the  organization 

-  MBO  improves  the  cost/benefit  ratio 

-  MBO  develops  better  and  more  useful  planning 

-  MBO  improves  productivity 

-  MBO  increases  self-control  of  individual 

■  ,  25 

-  MBO  becomes  a  way-of— life,  net  a  once— a— year  gimmick. 

Further  benefits  of  MBO  were  identified  in  a  study  conducted 
26 

by  Carroll  and  Tosi. 

-  The  MBO  system  increases  profits  by  orienting  employees  to 
get  results. 

-  It  brings  clarity  and  precision  to  jobs,  programs,  and 
planning. 

-  It  heightens  motivation  to  make  performance  stretches. 

-  It  brings  organizational  clarity  through  elimination  of 
misfits  and  redundancy. 
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-  It  promotes  coordination  through  interlocking  and  alignment. 

-  It  makes  compensation  allocations  easier  by  evaluating 
employees  in  terms  of  the  results  they  achieve. 

-  It  encourages  management  development  through  performance, 
stretches  and  objective  performance  evaluation. 

-  It  improves  supervisor-subordinate  communication. 

-  It  provides  definition  and  clarification  of  problem  areas. 

-  It  builds  confidence  in  commitment. 

In  summary,  different  organizations  may  have  a  variety  of  reasons 
for  adopting  a  system  of  MBO.  However,  the  greatest  benefit  or  reason 
for  TACS  is  that  MBO  provides  a  disciplined  system  for  implementing 
effective  management  techniques  in  a  changing  environment  where 
results  are  demanded. 
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CHAPTER  V 


CONCLUSIONS 

From  the  research  it  is  evident  that  the  process  of  MBO  as  a 
management  practice  has  been  successfully  applied  in  many  organi¬ 
zations  including  Air  Force  units.  Although  there  are  inherent 
problems  in  restructuring  an  organization,  setting  quantifiable 
goals  and  conducting  time  consuming  training  and  review  periods, 
all  the  cases  examined  claimed  overall  program  success.  Most  of 
what  was  observed  or  researched  has  been  of  a  procedural  and  systems 
nature  relative  to  installing  and  making  a  management-by-objective 
system  operational.  There  is  relatively  little  technology  involved 
and  whether  it  succeeds  or  fails  depends  to  a  large  extent  upon 
the  abilities  and  perseverence  of  the  manager.  MBO  as  one  method 
of  management,  then,  appears  to  have  a  universal  application. 

MBO  Can  Be  Adopted  in  TACS 

Although  MBO  has  been  used  with  claimed,  varying  degrees  of 
success  in  different  units,  it  is  designed  for  successful  use  in 
TACS  telecommunication  environment.  It  was  noted  that  you  will 
succeed  with  MBO  if  you're  more  rational  and  scientific  in  the  way 
in  which  you  approach  your  job.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  engineering- 
type  manager  will  have  greater  success  in  making  MBO  work  than  the 
non-engineering  or  non-technical  manager.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  the  technical  manager  is  disciplined  in  his  early  educational 


background  to  follow  certain  steps  as  he  explores  the  technical 
aspects  of  his  work.  Therefore,  it  is  possible  for  him  to  transfer 
this  same  skill  and  discipline  to  his  management. 

For  success  in  MBO,  it  is  also  very  important  that  a  TACS 
manager  grasp  the  ideal  that  the  system  is  not  a  fixed  set  of  proce¬ 
dures,  a  fixed  set  of  practices  or  standard  approaches,  but  instead 
is  a  flexible,  changing,  action-oriented  way  of  looking  at  the  job. 

This  implies  that  managers  are  going  to  build  into  the  approach  the 
entire  notion  that  they  are  going  to  change  in  the  future,  and  that  in 
fact  what  they  are  doing  is  analyzing  things  in  terms  of  how  they  can 
constantly  strive  to  improve.  This,  indeed,  will  attest  to  what 
TACS  telecommunications  is  all  about. 

Recommendations 

MBO  should  not  be  expected  to  solve  all  of  TACS  problems.  With 
careful  implementation,  however,  its  use  can  significantly  improve 
management  throughout  the  telecommunication  environment.  Therefore, 
TAC's  commander  should  consider  the  use  of  MBO  as  a  management  technique 
to  complement  the  many  other  tools  available  and  in  current  use.  The 
program  should  be  implemented  initially  in  TACS  with  later  adoption  by 
all  TAC  units.  The  approach  presented  in  this  research  is  one  of 
many  variations  that  could  be  applied. 
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Appendix  A.  Lowry  Glossary 


glossary  :?  “a:*s 

Activity:  A  thing  a  person  actually  toes  ar  intends  :o  do,  usually  an  input  'ather  wan  an  output. 

Output:  T*-e  and  results. 

Priority:  The  relative  Importance  of  an  adjective  ana/a r  plan  to  determine  whicn  should  Oe  attempted 
first. 

The  Measure:  The  way  In  whicn  accomplishment  ar  degree  of  attalnrent  ef  the  objective  will  te 
determined . 

Stretch:  That  feature  af  an  Cdjective  tnat  causes  striving  far  oerformar.ee  above  average. 

Key  Result  Areas:  Those  critical  areas  af  the  job  or  unit  mere  specific  results  .must  Se  ootair.ee 
to  fulfill  output  requirements  of  the  position  or  unit. 

Mission:  The  purpose  or  reason  far  tne  organization's  existence. 

Goal:  ‘lot  synonymous  with  the  term  Objective.  Is  usually  stated  In  general  terms,  troacer  state¬ 
ment  cf  intent,  without  the  requirement  'or  reasuraoility  that  characterize  an  Objective. 

Objective:  The  specific  end  result  or  condition  exceeded  within  a  given  time. 

Alan:  The  steps  ar  planned  activities  wnicn  will  result  In  achieving  tne  Objective. 

feecback:  Information  gathered  from  a  variety  of  sources  reouirea  by  management  in  determining 
if  desired  oregress  is  being  achieved. 

Manager:  A  cerson  oecuoying  a  position  in  an  organization,  mo  is  resnonsibie  for  the  worn  of  at 
least  one  other  person  and  has  authority  aver  that  cerson. 

Qverlac:  Wr.en  two  oositlcns  are  resoonsible  for  the  sare  things. 

Subordinate:  A  season  over  wnon  3  suoerior/nanacer  ras  authority  and  'or  wnose  wore  he  is 
responsible. 

Sucericr:  A  cerscn  having  authority  over  another  cerson,  ana  who  Is  responsible  far  that  persdn's 
wonc. 

*asx:  A  major  job  necessary  to  meet  an  objective. 

Acticn  Item:  A  major  Individual  steo  recuired  to  achieve  a  task  (tonsures  resources). 

•vent:  a  specific  definable  occurrence  cr  haecening  -ecc cnicaole  at  a  carticuiar  time  Istart-ena). 

A  collection  of  events  make  „o  action  items  or’casxs. 

quantitative:  Measurement  by  quantity. 

Knowledge  Korfce':  Homanager,  probably  in  a  staff  position  ar.d  has  no  power  otr.er  than  tnat 
assured  through  project  association. 
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APPENDIX  B 
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MBO  TRAINING  PROGRAM 


First  Day 


1 .  Program  Introduction 

a.  TACS  mission 

b.  MBO  system  concept 

c.  Concept  of  getting  results 

d.  Traditional  methods  of  management  compared 

2.  Planning 

a.  Barriers  to  getting  results 

b.  Corporate  goals  (TACS) 

c.  Key  result  areas  (KRA) 

Second  Day 

1.  Determining  Objectives 

a.  Defining  objectives 

b.  Trends,  errors,  forecasting,  method 

2.  Objective  Setting  Process 

a.  Establishing  and  writing  objectives 

b.  Weighting  and  interconnecting  objectives 

3 .  Workshop : 


Participant  will  write  statement  of  objectives  for  their 
respective  sections.  Critiques  and  analyses  will  be  done  by 
participant  to  improve  their  skill  of  objective  setting. 


Third  Day 


1 .  Programming 

a.  Work  breakdown  structure 

b.  Organizing  action  (plan)  to  deliver  results 

c.  Coordinating  and  validating  objectives  and  plans 

d.  Trial  run  of  programs 

2 .  Workshop : 

Participant  will  develop  action  plans  to  implement  their 
anticipated  objectives.  Organizing  resources  and  potential 
problem  analyses  will  be  conducted. 

Fourth  Day 

1.  Objective  Control  System 

a.  Implementing  objectives 

b.  Feedback  techniques 

c.  Diagnosis,  troubles,  and  suggesting  remedies 

2.  Workshop: 

Participant  will  analyze  developed  plans  to  detect  trouble 
spots  and  problem  areas. 

Fifth  Day 


1.  Evaluation 

a.  Analyzing  technique 

b.  Identifying  future  management  planning 


2.  Critiques 


Appendix  C.  Non-Numencal  forecast  Methods 


The  Consensus  Method — 

The  consensus  method  reties  on  opinions  held  by  a  group,  committee,  or  conference 
concerning  the  future.  It  is  a  highly  subjective  approach  and  relies  on  both  the  experience  and  the 
intuition  of  the  participants,  each  individual  contributes  his  opinion  as  to  the  improvements  he 
deems  necessary  during  some  future  time.  He  makes  this  contribution  on  the  basis  of  problem 
trends  he  has  observed  or  experienced.  These  data  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  biased  and 
individualistic.  But  when  several  such  individuals  are  brought  togecher.  the  consensus  approach 
combines  and  averages  the  contributions  of  each  participant.  Each  contribution  is  a  singie 
estimate.  Tha  estimates  are  compared  to  find  those  that  have  high  consensus.  The  coordination  of 
the  various  estimates  can  help  in  deciding  whether  a  singie  direction  can  be  agreed  to  by  the 
participants. 

Obviously,  ’die  participants  in  the  consensus  method  must  be  carefully  selected  for  chis 
activity,  since  each  represents  a  resource  for  the  improvement  forecast.  Participants  may  be 
assembled  as  homogeneous  or  heterogeneous  groups.  Homogeneous  groups  might  consist  entirely 
of  executives,  engineers,  salesmen,  foremen,  or  planners.  Heterogeneous  groups  might  consist  of 
members  from  each  of  the  homogeneous  groups  within  or  outside  the  organization.  The 
selection  and  assignment  of  individuals  to  groups  for  consensus  improvement  forecasting  will  be 
governed  by  :ne  nature  of  the  forecast  and  the  areas  of  improvement  deemed  critical. 


j  Thw  pooling  of  experience  and  judgment,  the  case  and  simplicity  of  the 
j  contribution,  and  trie  involvement  and  oartidoebon  of  individuals  who 
j  may  ultimately  set  the  objectives  help  to  provide  a  motivational  climate 
I  in  which  objectives  can  be  mow  easily  reached.  The  disadvantages  of 
the  approach  —  reliance  on  opinions,  lack  of  objective  data,  and 
non-numeric  averaging  —  must  be  weighed  against  these  valuable 
advantages. 

■  . . . 


The  Problem- Areas  Method  — 

The  problem-areas  method  stars  with  tha  identification  of  areas  in  which  problems  recur 
and  an  difficult  co  soive.  This  approach  is  critically  needed  in  organizations  practicing  crisis 
management,  improvement  forecasting  using  this  involves  an  analysis  of  the  types  of  problems, 
histones  of  these  problems,  problem  trends,  and  probabilistic  occurences.  Future  solutions  are 
searched  for  in  order  co  eliminate  these  problem  mends  once  and  for  ail.  This  approach  is  also  a 
grass-roots  approach,  since  it  involves  examining  the  opinions,  data,  reactions,  and  reports  in  the 
areas  where  problems  are  generated.  Probabie  improvements  are  solicited  from  those  who  are  pan 
of  the  problems,  is  well  u  from  tnose  who  merely  relate  to  the  problems.  The  employment  of 
outside  consultants  may  also  be  most  useful. 

Problem  definition  is  important  before  the  search  for  improvements  can  begin.  This  involves 
an  historical  analysis  of  the  prooiem  to  see  what  the  record  has  been.  Variables  and  constrains  in 
terms  of  personnel,  methods,  equipment,  facilities,  and  resources  are  identified  for  cause-effect 
relationship*.  It  does  not  make  sense  for  any  objective-setting  program  to  plan  future 
:aproveraen ts  without  addressing  itseif  to  current  problems. 

The  Maximize  Opportunity  Method 


A  careful  study  of  existing  and  potential  customers  for  information  on  expected 
consumption,  purchases,  and  needs  is  another  useful  method  for  making  improvement  forecasts. 
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User-expectation  surveys  provide  data  and  profiles  from  which  opportunities  for  developing  new 
products,  new  services,  and  ocher  improvements  can  sc  identified. 

The  maximum  opportunity  approach  focuses  upon  opportunities  chat  are  innovative  for  the 
organization.  It  searches  outside  the  organization  for  improvements  that  would  make  the  best  use 
of  internal  resources.  The  improvement  forecast  is.  in  effect,  an  attempt  to  maximize  resources 
by  scanning  poaibie  applications  outside  the  organization.  In  this  respect,  markets  are  not 
aecessariiy  existing  and  ready  to  be  exploited.  Often,  markets  are  created  by  merger,  one 
organization  devoting  its  underutilized  resources  to  the  unexpected  applications  for  consumer  use 
offered  by  the  other  organization.  This  is  one  reasoa  that  organizations  pursue  programs  of 
acquisitions  and  merges.  True,  it  is  often  to  supplement  internal  growth  and  complement 
existing  activities,  but  in  many  casta  it  it  a  substitute  for  internal  growth.  Acquisitions  are  seen  as 
quick  means  of  spreading  existing  overhead,  buying  skillful  management  and  technical 
know-how,  and  expanding  through  acquiring  capital  equipment  and  facilities. 

Improvement  opportunities  can  be  identified  by  any  member  of  the  organization's 
management.  Making  the  future  happen  requires  ideas  —  improvement  ideas.  The  maximize 
opportunity  method  is  a  deliberate  effort  to  organize  brainstorming  for  innovative  ideas.  This  is 
not  to  suggest  that  the  MBO  practitioner  need  be  a  creative  genius  like  Edison.  Sloan,  or  DuPont. 
Improvement  ideas  can  range  from  breakthroughs  that  cause  the  organization  to  progress  by 
leaps,  to  minor  innovations  that  advance  the  organization  by  increments.  Improvement  forecasts, 
uang  the  maximize  opportunity  approach,  are  made  according  to  the  following  steps: 

1.  Identify  the  totality  of  customer  needs  in  a  market  This  is  accomplished  through 
user-surveys,  mail  questionnaires,  interviews,  and  telephone  checks. 

2.  Find  customer  needs  that  company  con  serve.  This  is  accomplished  by  removing  from 
the  totality  of  customer  needs  the  needs  that  cannot  he  served. 

3.  Link  capabilities  of  company  to  needs  that  can  be  served.  Resources  of  the  firm  are 
identified  and  marched  to  needa  that  can  be  served.  This  matching  takes  into 
consideration  the  magnitude  and  timing  of  both  customer  needs  and  company 
resources. 

4.  List  constraints  and  limitations  on  matched  needs.  This  step  involves  identifying 
competitors,  governmental  constraints,  community  demands,  and  political  influences. 

3.  Arrange  according  to  maximum  opportunity  the  list  of  matched  capabilities  ana 
customer  needs.  Several  criteria  are  used  to  2nd  maximum  opportunity.  These  are 
profits,  return  on  investment,  utilization  of  capacity,  market  penetration,  company 
image,  and  product  leverage. 


6. 


Formulate  maximum  opportunities  as  company  objectives.  This  is  accomplished 
through  the  formal  process  of  setting  objectives. 
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Graphical  Extrapolation  *- 

Graphical  extrapolation  is  expanding  into  future  time  the  average  line  found  by  piercing  past 
data  patterns.  The  gnphicai  scarcer  chart  resulting  from  this  plot  shows  both  the  individuality  of 
each  point  and  the  general  trend  of  all  points,  making  it  extremely  'useful  in  making  improvement 
forecast  decisions. 

Step  1.  Plot  past  data  pattern  to  a  time  series.  (Operational  costs  in  years  1950,  1955. 

1300,  1965,  1970  were  20,  24.  22.  26.  25  thousands,  respectively.) 

-  i 
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Step  2.  Draw  a  line  through  the  data  that  represent  a  visual  averaging  process. 


■MO  Ml  "MO 


Step  3.  Extend  the  drawn  lint  to  the  period  to  be  forecasted.  (Operational  costs  for  1985 
estimated  at  31  thousand.) 


Semiaverage  Method  »- 


Another  simple  numerical  method  that  is  noc  dependent  upon  an  individual  estimate  is  the 
semiaverage  method.  This  makes  use  of  the  arithmetic  mean  (3)  for  extending  into  future  time  a 
past  data  pattern. 


Step  1.  Split  past  data  pattern  of  a  time  series  into  two  equal  parts.  Compute  totals  (Tx) 
for  each  half.  Divide  totals  by  number  of  years  in  each  semiperiod  (N). 


Year 


Semiaverage 


Sales  Volume 
(Millions  S) 


Semi  totals 
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Step  3. 


Extend  the  drawn  line  to  the  period  to  be  forecasted.  (Sales  volume  for  1978 
estimated  at  18  million.) 


Method  of  Moving-  Averages  — 


In  the  moving-average  method,  the  trend  is  obtained  by  smoothing  out  the  fluctuations  of 
the  past  data  pattern  by  means  of  a  moving-average.  To  obtain  a  5-vear  moving-average,  the  first 
5  years  are  added.  Each  succeeding  total  is  computed  by  omitting  the  first  year  of  the  preceding 
period  and  including  the  year  that  follows  the  last  year  of  the  preceding  period.  The 
moving-average  is  computed  by  dividing  each  5-year  total  by  5. 


Step  1. 


Compute  a  series  of  moving  totals  by  adding  5-year  spans  progressively  i  column 
3). 


Step  2.  Compute  an  average  for  each  total  by  dividing  by  5  (column  4). 


(1) 

Year 


(2) 

Boxes 

Shipped 

(Number) 


(3) 

5-Year 

Moving 

Total 


(4) 

5-Year 

Moving- 

Average 


1950 

34 

1  — 

— 

1951 

621 

— 

— 

1952 

41 

- -197 

35.4 

1953 

22 

■  207 

41.4 

1954 

38 

203 

40.6 

1955 

44 

207  . 

41.4 

1956 

58 

220 

44.0 

1957 

45 

252 

50.4 

1958 

35 

249 

49.8 

1959 

70 

276 

53.2 

1960 

41 

247 

49.4 

1961 

55 

274 

54.3 

1962 

46 

279 

55.8 

1963 

62 

306 

61.2 

1964 

75 

319 

63.8 

1965 

68 

331 

66.2 

1966 

68 

342 

68.4 

1967 

58 

343 

68.6 

1968 

73 

353 

70.6 

1969 

76 

— 

— 

1970 

78 

— 

- 

f 

I 

[ 
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Step  3.  Plot  the  actual  data  and  the  5-year  moving-average  (the  trend). 

Step  4.  Extend  the  trend  line  to  the  period  to  be  forecasted.  (Boxes  shipped  for  1980  is 
estimated  at  100.) 


Trend  Method  of  Least  Squares  ■» 

This  method  may  be  used  to  compute  straight  trend  lines  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  three 
preceding  methods.  The  main  difference  is  that  this  approach  uses  a  rigorous  mathematical 
technique  to  determine  the  straight  line.  Estimates  of  trend  are  calculated  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  sum  of  squared  deviations  from  actual  data  is  at  a  minimum:  hence  the  term  least  squares.  It 
is  based  on  the  formula  for  a  straight-line  equation: 

Y -  a  *  bX 

where 

Y- the  variable  undergoing  a  trend 
X  •  the  variable  causing  the  trend 

Since  X  is  tbe  independent  variable,  estimates  of  long-time  trend  may  be  calculated  as  soon  as  the 
values  of  a  and  b  have  been  determined.  This  is  illustrated  with  the  following  example:  The 
number  of  field  districts  that  report  equipment  failures  follows  a  data  series.  It  is  required  to 
estimate  the  number  of  failures  when  20  districts  are  reporting. 


Step  1.  Determine  forecast  for  previous  period  by  calculating  a  simple 

average  between  1962  and  1968. 

IX  44  -  48  *  56  ♦  62 

'  - - -  -  o2.5 

Step  Z  Establish  actual  value  for  the  latest  period  before  forecast  ( Yn  ). 

Yltn  “  66 

Step  3.  Decide  on  value  for  smoothing  constant  (a). 

a  “  0.8  (heavy  weight  given  to  recent  values) 

Step  4.  Estimate  the  number  of  boxes  to  be  shipped  for  1972  with  the 
exponential-smoothing  forecast  equation. 


Appendix  D.  Trouble  Spots  and  Remedies 


1.  .—get ed  objectives  at*  pet-sued  «v*r. 
though  a  change  or  descs;  is  indicated. 


2.  Targeted  objectives  are  persued  ever, 
though  ar.  unexpected  opportunity 
arises. 


2.  The  achieving  of  targeted  objectives  is 
emphasised  at  the  expense  of  unspeci¬ 
fied  results. 


4.  Targeted  objectives  are  expectad  in  in 
unfairly  short,  or  even  unattainable, 
amount  of  time 


5.  Understanding  of  managing  by  objectives 
ociv  exists  on  the  lower  ieveis  of  man¬ 
agement.  Top  management  gives  lip  ser¬ 
vice  only  Co  the  effort. 


6.  Objectives  are  -written  in  terms  of  work 
activities  rather  than  in  terms  of  work 
results. 


7.  Compensation  is  geared  strictly  to  re¬ 
sults,  regardless  of  outside  influences. 


8.  Difficulty  is  experienced  in  setting  mea¬ 
surable  goals  for  staff  personnel  who 
assist  line  people  to  get  their  results. 


9.  Challenge  level  is  juggled,  in  order  to 
justify  pay  increases. 


Ce.ise  implementing  object ive*  when  unex 
Peered  changes  render  objectives  unfeasible, 
irrelevant,  c:  impossible,  i-eiect  .’.Iternatr.-s  or 
contingencies  from,  a  situation  lotion  model 
and  >ec  up  a  desist  time  schedule.  Revalidate. 
Communicate  change  to  ail  participants. 

Reanalyze  payoff  of  existing  objectives  in 
light  of  the  new  opportunity.  If  utility  and 
value  will  be  substantially  greater,  p-rtr.i:  r.** 
targets  to  be  set  in  lieu  of  prior  commitment. 
Shorten  time-span  commitment  if  new  oppor¬ 
tunities  2mse  frequently. 

Targeted  objectives  must  be  significant,  criti¬ 
cal,  and  high  in  priority.  Keep  the  number  of 
these  objectives  at  a  minimum  and  make  it 
clear  that  unanticipated  routine  work  must  be 
completed.  Routine  work  can  be  set  up  and 
written  in  terms  of  maintenance  objectives  or 
can  be  handled  in  a  traditional  way. 

Hold  frequent  progress  conferences  to  clarify 
difficulties  and  reset  feveis  of  challenge.  Hold 
frequent  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  remov¬ 
ing  obstacles  to  accomplishment.  The  MBO 
Rules  for  Stretching  Performance  and  perfor¬ 
mance  Distribution  Within  a  Group  should 
guide  setting  the  challenge  level  for  attain¬ 
ability. 

3ring  in  an  outside  consultant  to  do  an 
internal  selling  job.  Distr.bute  among  top 
managers  articles,  studies,  and  books  that  ceai 
with  the  systems  approach  to  the  strategy  and 
the  need  for  total  management  involvement 
and  support. 

Set  up  training  programs  and  workshop  semi¬ 
nars  for  practice  in  -writing  objectives  as 
results  rather  than  as  activities.  Develop  a 
manual  that  illustrates  sampie  objectives  simi¬ 
lar  to  organization  needs.  Show  how  valida¬ 
tion  procedure  can  evaluate  the  wording  of  an 
objective. 

Develop  checklist  of  probable  influences  that 
may  keep  an  individual  from  reaching  results. 
Set  up  a  policy  fat  changing  or  modifying 
objectives  if  circumstances  beyond  anyone's 
control  occur.  Otherwise,  compensation 
should  be  geared  closely  to  results. 

Use  two-way  or  three-way  joint  feeder- 
objectives.  Objectives  set  for  staff  personnel 
should  he  set  in  a  line  context,  and  the  score 
of  results  should  be  shared  by  both.  Use  M3Q 
Rule  for  Interlocking  Functions. 

Use  past  records  to  validate  performance 
stretch.  Document  performance  his:  try  for 
corr.par.son  with  similar  jobs  in  tie  future  to 
assure  the  mission  of  improvement  The  5  to 
15  per  cent  progressive  pe-tcrir.ar.ee  stretch 
should  apply. 
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10.  Individual's  or  department's  objectives 
axa  not  interlocked  with  thoaa  of  tha 
whoia  otjanaadon. 


11.  Objectives  aza  not  attained,  owing  to 
circumstances  beyond  everyone's  con¬ 
trol. 


12.  Employee  participation  is  not  a  real 
commitment. 


13.  Thera  is  an  inability  to  J«  tough  man¬ 
agement  with  die-bard  traditional  ap¬ 
proaches  to  managing  co  try  managing 
by  objectives. 


14.  Theta  is  an  unmanageable  amount  of 
paper  work  and  rad  tape. 


15.  Objective  performance  evaluation  will 
threatan  the  use  and  value  at  the  con¬ 
ventional  merit  rating  system  or  man¬ 
agerial  trait  technique. 


Use  concept  of  feeder -objectives  and  develop 
an  objective  network  to  show  input  and 
output  contributions  in  :h*  total  system. 
Follow  MBO  Rule  for  Interlocking  Functions. 

Failure  to  attain  objectives  can  provide  useful 
guidelines  for  tha  next  round  of  objective 
setting.  Greater  emphasis  should  be  put  on 
level  of  attainability  and  tha  probability  of 
occurrence.  Experience  with  risk  factors 
should  provide  future  guidance.  Greater  em¬ 
phasis  should  be  placed  on  the  validation 
phase  (step  3)  if  an  organization  is  plagued  with 
drcunstancea  beyond  everyone ’s  control 

Allow  employee  to  take  an  active  role  in  the 
preliminary  phases  of  decision-making.  Identi¬ 
fy  and  clarify  his  areas  of  accountability  for 
the  objectives  sat  and  the  responsibilities  of 
bis  job.  3uiid  motivators  into  areas  of  ac¬ 
countability. 

Carefully  select  a  project  that  can  be  let  up  as 
an  objective  program.  Get  agreement  from 
management  to  implement  the  project  using 
the  MBO  approach,  i-apon  the  results  of  the 
project  and  contrast  the  advantages  and  disad¬ 
vantages  with  the  traditional  way.  Use  the 
advantages  to  convince  the  previously  uncon¬ 
vinced. 

Some  paper  work  must  be  tolerated.  By 
keeping  the  number  of  objectives  co  the 
critical  few  necessary  for  performance 
stretches  and  quantum  jumps,  the  paper  work 
requirements  will  be  kept  to  a  minimum, 
riper  work  shortcuts  will  develop  with  exper¬ 
ience  and  knowledge  of  the  system.  Follow 
MBO  Rule  for  Focus. 

Objective  performance  evaluation  and  merit 
evaluation  serve  the  same  purpose.  The  form¬ 
er  emphasizes  results,  the  latter  emphasizes 
activities  or  salts.  The  merit  system  will  be 
changed  if  not  eliminated  entirely.  Some  trait 
evaluation  will  be  retained  where  it  is  clearly 
relevant  to  a  manager's  ability  to  get  results. 
The  practice  of  managing  by  objectives  as  a 
new  strategy  will  cause  an  impact  leading  to 
change  in  existing  practices.  An  organization 
must  be  prepared  to  make  these  changes. 
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16.  Difficulty  is  experienced  in  quantifying 
targeted  objectives;  targets  are  written  as 
traits  or  duties  that  merely  sound  like 
targets. 


17.  Objective  setting  does  not  seem  to  fit  in 
with  highly  specialized  and  technical 
work. 


18.  There  is  an  inability  to  get  feedback  of 
contributions  and  measurement  of  pro¬ 
gress. 


19.  Objective-setting  processes  are  time  con¬ 
suming  and  must  be  done  after  hours. 


29.  Difficulties  arise  in  determining  priority 
among  a  multiplicity  of  possible  objec¬ 
tives. 

21.  There  is  an  inability  to  gtt  total  man¬ 
agement  involvement  owing  to  the 
fluidity  and  scattered  nature  of  the 
organization. 


Writing  good  objectives  is  a  skill  developed 
through  training  and  practice.  Performance  in 
every  job  can  and  must  be  measured.  Skill  can 
be  developed  through  training  programs, 
workshop  seminars,  and  staff  coaching.  Spe¬ 
cial  examples  can  be  formulated  as  a  guide  for 
those  needing  special  help.  A  guide  manual 
can  be  useful. 

Objective  setting  fits  into  any  kind  of  work 
package  from  which  results  are  expected.  The 
claims  that  a  specialized  situation  cannot  be 
results-otiented  is  not  true;  the  situation 
needs  to  be  reorganized  and  redefined  in 
terms  of  getting  results.  This  redefinition  may 
involve  shifting  responsibility  to  an  individual 
from  a  department  or  from  an  individual  to  a 
team  or  project. 

Feedback  under  MBO  takes  three  forms. 
First,  the  individual  observes  and  knows  his 
own  performance  in  relation  to  wnac  is 
expected  of  him.  Second,  the  individual  gets 
periodic  reports  with  evaluations  of  his  overall 
performance.  Third,  the  individual  gets  coach¬ 
ing,  counseling,  and  appraisal  reviews  from  his 
superiors  who  have  first-hand  knowledge  from 
which  to  assess  the  work. 

Objective  setting  is  not  extra  work.  It  is  part 
of  the  person’s  job  to  plan  ahead,  make 
improvements,  and  set  deadlines.  Time  must 
be  found  during  regular  hours.  Lack  of  time 
may  be  the  result  of  the  manager's  setting 
objectives  over  too  wide  a  range  of  job 
responsibilities.  The  chief  value  of  managing 
by  objectives  is  focus  and  concentration  on 
the  three  or  four  areas  most  critical  to  the 
organization.  The  beginner  at  using  the  strat¬ 
egy  should  learn  to  crawl  before  he  starts  to 
run. 

Determine  optimum  alternatives  by  using 
decision  matrix  and  payoff  analysis  in  the 
situation  action  modal. 

Select  task  force  to  create  a  large  matrix  of 
alternatives  and  criteria.  .Allow  individuals 
unable  to  involve  themselves  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  matrix  to  select  alternatives,  and 
optimize  them  in  terms  of  the  individuals' 
needs  and  positions. 
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22.  There  is  difficulty  in  deciding  on  entry 
points  from  which  to  begin  the  objec¬ 
tive-setting  process. 


23.  There  is  an  inability  to  implement  MBO 
objectives  at  lower  organizational  levels. 


24.  Management  people  are  too  overloaded 
with  day-to-day  production  necessities 
to  take  the  time  to  coordinate  with 
other  sections. 


25.  Objectives  are  set  so  low  that  the  bene¬ 
fits  do  not  justify  the  expenditure  of 
effort  and  resources. 


26.  An  objective  statement  does  not  have  a 
risk  value;  the  degree  of  confidence  in 
delivering  results  has  not  yet  been  deter¬ 
mined. 


First  enumerate  clearly  the  many  entry  points 
possible  for  the  organization: 

1.  Five-year  profit  plan 

2.  Top-downjbottom-up  system 

3.  Budgetary  approach 

4.  Common  objective  approach 

5.  Appraisal  by  results  approach 

6.  Job  descriptions  approach 

Carefully  assess  which  entry  points,  either 
singly  or  in  combination,  are  most  likely  to 
set  down  roots  for  the  objective-setting  pro¬ 
cess.  An  outside  consultant  can  help. 

A  philosophy  and  understanding  of  the  con¬ 
cept  of  managing  by  objectives  must  be 
provided  to  first-line  supervisors  before  ap¬ 
plied  strategy  and  technique  are  discussed. 
They  must  see  and  understand  managing  by 
objectives  as  a  managerial  way  of  life.  Train¬ 
ing  programs,  seminars,  and  managerial  coach¬ 
ing  for  Qnt-line  supervisors  are  an  absolute 
must. 

Setting  objectives  is  a  fundamental  act  of 
managing.  Second  to  it  is  establishing  the 
necessary  confidence  that  reaching  for  objec¬ 
tives  wiil  be  successful.  Crisis  managing  devel¬ 
ops  when  coordination  with  and  confidence 
in  other  sections  does  not  exist.  The  MBO 
Rules  for  Focus.  Balancing  Organizations,  and 
Interlocking  Functions  shouid  be  followed. 
Assure  that  joint  feeder-objectives  exist  in 
every  department. 

Estimate  cost  of  reaching  objectives  and 
compare  with  benefits  accrued.  If  benefits  are 
not  greater  than  cost,  objective  level  must  be 
raised  for  better  results.  Managing  by  objec¬ 
tives  must  exact  a  performance  stretch  from 
all  employees. 

Risk  is  high  when  uncertainty  and  low  confi¬ 
dence  prevail.  Collect  needed  and  relevant 
information  and  set  up  a  decision  tree  to 
reduce  uncertainty  and  raise  confidence.  Use 
past  histories  or  information  from  other 
sources  when  nothing  else  is  available. 
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27.  Difficulty  is  experienced  in  equating 
compensation  increments  to  basis  of 
achievement. 


28.  The  time  span  in  which  objectives  are  to 
be  achieved  is  too  long  to  give  a  feeling 
of  progress. 


29.  Action  toward  reaching  objectives  is  at  a 
low  level  and  not  intensive  enough. 


30.  Original  objectives  are  being  retched,  but 
there  is  an  inability  to  deal  with  the 
changes  that  affect  the  objectives  during 
the  time  intervals. 

31.  Independent  setting  of  objectives  by 
different  departments  results  in  objec¬ 
tives  that  are  overlapping,  conflicting, 
and  out  of  sequence. 

32.  There  is  difficulty  in  getting  older  per¬ 
sons  who  have  been  disillusioned  in  the 
past  by  new  programs  to  become  in¬ 
volved.  participate  in.  and  accept  the 
MBO  processes. 


Objectives  having  greatest  pay-off  or  utility 
should  be  given  greatest  weight  for  rewards, 
both  financial  and  nonfinanciai.  Subordinates 
must  have  in  advance  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  weight  various  job  aspects  will  have  in  a 
final  evaluation. 

Using  the  feeder-objective  approach,  bridge 
long-range  objectives  by  creating  short-range 
milestones  of  progress.  Each  feeder-objective 
meets  a  target  date  that  contributes  toward  an 
ultimate  set  of  results.  F oilow  MBO  guidelines 
for  long-range,  short-range,  and  immediate- 
range  forecasting  for  setting  time  span. 

Subordinates  probably  were  not  involved  m 
the  objective-setting  process  and  are  most 
likely  pursuing  a  manager’s  personal  set  of 
objectives.  Get  a  subordinate  to  feel  that  a 
commitment  of  the  organization  is  partly  his 
doing,  a  result  of  his  thinking  and  his  deci¬ 
sion.  This  goes  a  long  way  in  gecting  him  to 
deliver  necessary  results. 

Set  objectives  for  shorter  periods  of  time. 
Forecast  the  changes  chat  will  occur  during 
the  time  interval  and  build  these  into  objec¬ 
tives  as  contingencies. 

Use  the  validation  procedure  suggested  in 
Cbapcer  5  to  bring  about  alignment,  interlock¬ 
ing,  and  network  connection.  The  work 

breakdown  structure  serves  as  a  guide  to 
achieve  coordination  at  varying  levels. 

Reduce  resistance  and  reluctance  to  partici¬ 
pate  by: 

1.  Developing  the  climate.  Circulate 

MBO  books  and  magazines:  use  the 
organization  newspaper:  circulate 
successful  cases:  hold  special  pre¬ 
sentations  on  managing  by  objec¬ 

tives. 

2.  Providing  knowledge  and  under¬ 

standing  of  managing  by  objectives 
through  training  programs,  semi¬ 
nars.  consultants,  an  organization 
MBO  manual,  and  books. 

3.  Using  ctrtain  people  to  set  exam¬ 

ples.  Hire  experienced  MBO  con¬ 
sultants:  use  managers  who  show 
leadership  qualities  for  coaching 

and  persuading. 
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33.  Objective-setting  protest  seems  to  be 
practical  only  (or  certain  sections  or 
(unctions  o(  the  organization.  It  has 
little  support  in  H  1  D  because  these 
groups  (eel  that  their  creativity  must  he 
spontaneous. 


34.  Objectives  based  on  a  performance  ap¬ 
praisal  program  achieve  neither  expected 
results  nor  management  involvement. 


4.  Involving  personnel.  Allow  experi¬ 
mentation  and  trial  of  managing  by 
objectives  with  special  projects  that 
post  no  great  difficulty;  allow  per¬ 
sonnel  to  try  it  with  good  coaching. 

The  objective-setting  process  is  applicable  to 
areas  of  responsible  creativity.  Any  R  &  D 
effort  is  intended  to  support  an  organization- 
wide  effort  to  gain  new  or  improved  products 
and  services  for  consumer  markets.  Respon¬ 
sible  creativity  is  the  only  justification  for 
R  &  □  organizations.  Objective-setting  pro¬ 
cesses  are  attainable  under  these  conditions. 

Most  appraisal  programs  are  staff -conceived, 
organization-wide,  and  personnel-oriented.  As 
such,  they  never  become  a  significant  part  of 
the  line  managerial  process  or  a  managerial 
way  of  life.  Instead  of  administrating  the 
MBO  program  from  a  staff  department,  de¬ 
centralize  and  administer  it  among  che  various 
line  departments. 


The  organizations  that  have  had  succesrful  results  with  MBO  strategy  and  hare  overcome 
trouble  spots  have  done  so  because  their  superrisots  and  managers  were  not  only  familiar  with 
the  strategy's  rationale  and  procedure,  hut  also  were  willing  to  put  forth  effort  and  time, 
needed  to  make  it  work. 


A 


(3)  typo  systems,  Doing  into  infinite  (It)  Don’t  expect  a  perfect 

Perfectionist  (II)  llung  up  on  small  parts  of  dciai'  will  strangle  the  program.  system  the  first  time 

jolt  and  expected  results.  around. 


(0)  »  works.  fact,  they  don  t!  borne  elemenU  (b)  Search  for  parts  and  ideas 

That's  tlie  system  are  a  part  of  most  managers’  jobs  which  may  be  new  to  you. 

I’ve  always  used.  (I))  No  one  can  tell  you  —  most  arc  new. 

about  the  program. 


APPENDIX  F 


GLOSSARY  OF  TERMS  AND  ABBREVIATIONS 

AFCC  -  Air  Force  Component  Commander 
AFCH  -  Air  Force  Component  Headquarters 
ALCC  -  Air  Lift  Control  Center 
ALCE  -  Air  Life  Control  Element 
ASRT  -  Air  Support  Radar  Team 
ATC  -  Air  Training  Command 
AWACS  -  Airborne  Warning  and  Control  System 
CCT  -  Combat  Control  Team 
CRC  -  Control  and  Reporting  Center 
CRP  -  Control  and  Reporting  Post 
DASC  -  Direct  Air  Support  Center 
FAC  -  Forward  Air  Controller 
FACP  -  Forward  Air  Control  Post 
MBO  -  Management  by  Objective 
SRP  -  Sensor  Reporting  Post 
TAC  -  Tactical  Air  Command 
TACC  -  Tactical  Air  Control  Center 
TACP  -  Tactical  Air  Control  Party 
TACS  -  Tactical  Air  Control  System 
TACW  -  Tactical  Air  Control  Wing 
TAWAC  —  Tactical  Airborne  Warning  and  Control  System 
TROPO  -  Tropospheric 


TUOC  -  Tactical  Unit  Operating  Center 


